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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Twelfth Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf was held at St. 
Augustine, Florida, January 14-17, 1924. 

The officers of the Conference present, elected at the 
Eleventh Conference, were: 


President: I, B. GARDNER, of New York. 
Vice President: A. H. WALKER, of Florida. 
Secretary: I. Byor.LeEe, of Maryland. 


The membership of the Conference, as reported by the 
Committee on Credentials, was as follows: 


Active Members 


Miss Laura L. ArsBauGH, Principal of School for Deaf Children, 
Macon, Georgia. 

IGNATIUS BJoRLEE, Superintendent of the Maryland State School. 

JoHN F. BLEepsog, Superintendent of the Maryland School at Overlea., 

T. Emery Bray, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. 

WESLEY O. Connor, Superintendent of the New Mexico School. 

CHARLES B. CouGHLIN, Superintendent of the Ontario School. 

ParLEY De Berry, Superintendent of the West Virginia School. 

FraNK M. Dries, Superintendent of the Utah School. 

THoMAS C. ForRESTER, Superintendent of the Rochester School. 

Isaac B, GARDNER, Principal of the New York Institution. 

Max A. GoLpsTEIN, Director of the Central Institute, St. Louis. 

E. McKay Goopwiy, Superintendent of the North Carolina School. 

PERCIVAL HALL, President of Gallaudet College. 

JAMES C. Harris, Superintendent of the Georgia School. 

G. C. Huckasy, Superintendent of the Louisiana School. 

Mrs. ANNA C. Hurp, Principal of the Rhode Island Institute. 
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JOHN W. JONES, Superintendent of the Ohio School. 

G. ERNEST LINEBERRY, Superintendent of the North Carolina School 
at Raleigh. 

GrorGE B, Luoyp, Superintendent of the Washington School. 

Tuomas 8. McALoNnEy, Superintendent of the Colorado School. 

Howard M. McManaway, Superintendent of the Virginia School. 

A. C. MANNING, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School. 

F. H. MANNING, Principal of the Alabama School. 

Oscar M. PITTENGER, Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

ALVIN E. Pore, Superintendent of the New Jersey School. 

Aveustus RoGeErs, Superintendent of the Kentucky School. 

Wirt A. Scort, Superintendent of the Mississippi School. 

Oscar C. SmitH, Managing Officer of the Dlinois School. 

Epwarp §. TILLINGHAST, Superintendent of the Missouri School. 

Miss KaTuRINE G. Van DusEN, Principal of the Pennsylvania State 
Oral School at Scranton. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, President of the Florida School. 

NEwTon F. WALKER, Superintendent of the South Carolina School. 

W. LavurENS WALKER, Assistant Superintendent of the South 
Carolina School. 


Honorary Members 


Dr. Barton B. BIGLEr, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Gen. A. H, BLANDING, Leesburg, Fla. 

Col. E. N. CaLHoun, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Irvine 8. FusrepD, Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf. 

Payton M. Hawes, Member of the Board of Directors of the Georgia 
School. 

Mrs. S. M. Moore, Supervising teacher in the Florida School. 

Dr. A, A. MurRPHREE, President of the University of Florida. 

Hon. P. R. Perry, Mayor of St. Augustine, Fla. 

Miss JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, Editor of the Volta Review. 

Mrs, A. H. WALKER, St. Augustine, Fla. 


First Szssion: Monday Evening, January 14, 1924. 


The first session of the Conference, held in the auditorium 
of the Florida School, was called to order by Dr. Albert 
H. Walker. After invocation by Dr. Barton B. Bigler, of 
the Flagler Memorial Presbyterian Church, St. Augustine, 
Dr. Walker said: 
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Fundamentally, man never makes great progress unless 
he has a great vision. I can well remember many years 
ago, as a young man, before I became the head of a school, 
I read of the proceedings of some of the Conferences held 
in various parts of our country. A vision then occurred 
to me that perhaps in some far off year, down yonder, I 
might have the good fortune to assume the leadership of 
some school in this great country of ours, and if such good 
opportunity ever fell to my lot, I wanted to have the 
superintendents and principals hold their conference at my 
school. 

And that vision has been with me many years. Seven- 
teen or eighteen years ago the responsibility of leadership 
of this school was placed upon my shoulders. The old 
vision then flared up that perhaps, some day, I could have 
the executive heads of our schools for the deaf come and 
meet with me. Later on, ten years ago, I believe, at a 
meeting of this Conference in Indianapolis, I presented in a 
very humble way, an invitation to this Conference to meet 
in Saint Augustine. That invitation was accepted. In 
three years from the date, in 1916, I believe, they were to 
meet with us here, but on account of conditions due to the 
war at that time, the Executive Committee felt that per- 
haps it was a little inopportune to hold a conference. In 
1919, the Executive Committee selected the School for the 
Deaf at Columbus, Ohio, because of its central position, as 
the place at which to hold the conference. I attended that 
meeting, and again presented my invitation. A number of 
other invitations were presented; but the members of the 
Conference felt that I had been after this meeting so long. 
they couldn’t shake me off, so they had better accept it and 
get rid of me. That Conference was to have met, as you 
know, last year. Conditions again prevented the meeting 
of this Conference. But to-night, you are here; to-night, 
one of the visions of my life has been accomplished. 
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Just a few words in regard to the school at which you 
are now holding your opening session. This school was 
founded in 1885, across the way, in three frame buildings, 
the very best that the state of Florida could afford to put 
up at that time, according to her financial condition. The 
school did not make very much progress for quite a 
number of years. Such has been the history of a great 
many schools in this country. But in 1906, the state of 
Florida began a wonderful development. At that time 
she decided, through her legislature, that her educational 
institutions should receive more care and more attention. 
A bill was passed, known throughout the state as the Buck- 
man Bill, which created what is known as The State Board 
of Control, composed of five men. These men are appointed 
by the Governor; these men receive no compensation 
whatever, except their actual expenses in attending their 
meetings. This Board has supervision over the University, 
the State College for Women, and this school. That legis- 
lature in 1906 or 1907, I believe, appropriated for these 
three schools, the meager sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars; that was to take care of the University, 
the College for Women, and this school, for two years. 
Our appropriation was a little over twelve thousand dollars 
per year. 

The last legislature appropriated over two million dollars 
for these schools, giving this school an appropriation of 
two hundred and forty thousand dollars. I mention that 
fact to show you something of the progress of the state of 
Florida. A* good friend, the head of a certain school in 
this country, told me yesterday with much glee, that ac- 
cording to certain educational ratings his state was third 
in rank. He seemed to feel much chagrined that a western 
state was ahead of his, which was an eastern state. I told 
him that the state of Florida, educationally speaking, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, had no rank, but that to-day we had 
our eye upon the top rung of the ladder. 
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I am glad to welcome you here. Many faces that I see 
before me are familiar,—have been familiar, I might say, 
since my boyhood days. Others have come into the pro- 
fession, and have lent dignity and honor to it. I am glad 
that my vision of years ago has come true; and to-night, in 
behalf of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, I 
welcome each and every one of you. 


Addresses welcoming the members of the Conference 
were made by Hon. P. R. Perry, mayor of St. Augustine, 
Gen. A. H. Blanding, member of the State Board of Con- 
trol, and Col. E. Noble Calhoun, of St. Augustine. 

The response to their cordial greeting was made on behalf 
of the Conference by Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gal- 
jlaudet College. 

Miss M. 8S. Moore, of the Florida School, rendered a 
violin solo, her selection being Kreisler’s ‘‘ Liebesfreud.’’ 

Dr. A. H. Walker then introduced the president of the 
Conference, Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, with these remarks: 


On the banks of the Hudson, in the great city of New 
York, there is located the second oldest school for the deaf 
in America, known as the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and the Dumb, but better known to the profession as 
‘‘Dear Old Fanwood.’’ At the head of that splendid 
school we find the most progressive man in our profession, 
a man who by education and by choice, has decided that 
he would give his life to the cause for which we all are 
working, and that is the uplift, the betterment, and the 
education of the deaf children of our land. It gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to introduce to you the presiding 
officer of our organization, President Isaac B. Gardner. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


I don’t always agree with Dr. Walker, whether in or out 
of Conference. For instance, I do not agree with him on 
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what he said about himself to-night, and I am going to tell 
you why. I don’t agree with him, either, on what he said 
about me, but on that I am not going to tell you why. 
One thing he said was that he had in the back of his head, 
or words to that effect, the idea that the Conference had 
been trying to get rid of him for a long time. If the Con- 
ference ever had that idea, it has been lost years ago; it 
has been given up. I shall try to make it plain to you and 
to Dr. Walker why I think so. Here we are, on the shores 
of the Gulf almost, in his school. Mr. Lloyd is here, and 
Mrs. Hurd is here, two principals who can, when they are 
at home, the one stand on his own doorstep and dip his 
fingers into the Pacific; the other can do the same thing 
in the Atlantic. There are members here, besides Dr. 
Walker, who can dip theirs into the Gulf. There is one 
man here, Dr. Coughlin, who had to get permission of the 
Government of the United States, to come here and be with 
Dr. Walker, and all interspersed between there, every 
section is represented. JI don’t hesitate to say that, in my 
opinion, a goodly portion of the reason why, is because of 
the personal affability and popularity of Dr. A. H. Walker; 
and that is where I differ with what he said about himself. 
I think that is why we are here; if it hadn’t been for Dr. 
Walker, you wouldn’t have had this school to come to; we 
all know that. And so we are here because of Dr. Walker. 

Coming down on the train this afternoon, some three or 
four gentlemen who were nervously anxious to arrive— 
to play golf or something, I have forgotten just what— 
asked how many members I thought would be here. I told 
them frankly they ‘had a better chance to know than I did; 
I said that perhaps thirty ; ‘‘if there are thirty, I think we 
shall have a goodly attendance at this Conference.’’ I 
understand that that number is slightly exceeded to-night. 
But it is not intended to limit the Conference to thirty, 
however. Those who are here, we are glad they are here; 
and those who may come to-morrow, or a little later during 
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the Conference week, will not find the doors closed to 
them ; we shall be glad to have them all. We are sorry that 
there are some, for one reason or another, who could not 
come to this Conference. There were some with us at our 
last conference, and have been with us at almost every 
Conference, who will never come to another. All those 
things we regret. 

This Conference, I think, ought to be one of the best in 
the history of the association; and I hope it is going to be 
so. Mr. Jones ‘has just told me that he would like to have 
time to get down in front before the president delivered 
his address. But I have good news for him. The president 
has no address; and the eredit for that is entirely due to 
his family physician ; otherwise, you wouldn’t have escaped. 
However, I shall have to refer you, if you insist upon a 
President’s Address to this Conference, to the Annals of 
March and May, 1920, where you will find, I think, the 
best President’s Address ever published, written by Mr. 
Jones. I read it when it came out, I read it again yester- 
day coming down on the train, before I met some of the 
other gentlemen who came on later. It was just after 
the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the schools 
in this country; and the President’s Address and other 
addresses, were naturally reminiscent. Mr. Jones was 
much more than reminiscent; when I read that yesterday, 
coming down, I just thought, ‘‘Well, I wonder how many 
hours of recreation Mr. Jones had in the summer of 1919, 
during the vacation, after he had finished reading all the 
copies of the Annals, from the first to the last, which he 
must have done to have written his President’s Address. 
And then there crossed my vision the picture of Mr. Jones 
himself, as we know him, and I couldn’t help smiling and 
saying, ‘‘No, I can see Mr. Jones enjoying himself doing 
that; that isn’t labor for him; it is a pleasure.’’ TI know it 
was so. And that address is well worth turning back to 
whenever you have an opportunity. There was an excuse 
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for his writing at that time that address; and he did it 
well. There is no excuse for my writing one, and I haven’t 
it. 

We have a program which I think contains material for 
a great deal of good work. I would like to see some of the 
things on that program made the basis of deeper thought, 
deeper study, deeper active codperation, than is likely to 
be shown in the papers that are presented on some of these 
subjects. You know that recurs to me every time I read 
the papers written for these and other conferences and 
conventions and organization meetings of various kinds; 
especially teachers’ meetings inside the household where 
they have them. I like those conferences of teachers, some- 
times. But I do not like a set time and place, and some- 
body appointed to write and read a paper or two on some 
particular topic assigned to him, and connected with the 
work that we are all doing. Those are good in their way. 
I will admit that. They are the feast of reason, but when 
do we get the flow of soul? I haven’t found it in any of 
those records. They don’t go far enough, or deep enough, 
nor dig up the real facts that ought to come with a study 
of those conditions that exist in our work. And if the 
president has any message for this Conference, that is it; 
that we try to find out some of the real facts. 

Wihat about methods of instructing the deaf? There 
have been arguments and bickerings and quarrels, until 
people got tired of quarreling. Nobody quarrels any more 
about it. Why? Because they are tired of it; not be- 
eause anything has been settled. No two people have ever 
been made to agree, that I ever heard of. But after thirty 
years of experience in working in schools in every state in 
the union, practically, and in several schools in some states 
under differing conditions, isn’t it possible that we could, 
if we will get together and sit down to do it, and plan and 
map out a way to do it, couldn’t we find out one fact in 
regard to the feasibility of teaching speech, and how to 
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teach it, that we could all agree upon, and accept, and say 
‘*Yes, this is a foundation; let’s start from here and find 
out how far we can go to get it’’? It is not a matter of 
opinion, friends; it ean never be settled by controversy. 
af it could, it would have been settled long ago. And it 
important; it is important for us to know. I think a 
great deal of work could be done on the question of meth- 
ods, if we went at it in the right way. There are other 
things. I simply mention that because that has been be- 
fore every conference and convention, in one form and 
another, for years and years, ever since I can remember. 
It was just started when I came into the work thirty years 
ago; and we have made no progress since that day that ! 
can put my finger on and say, ‘‘We do get better results: 
to-day than we did then; or, we get better speech to-day 
than we got then.’’ I don’t believe it. We get more, ! 
will grant you; thousands of times more, and spread out 
all over the country, everywhere, and every degree of ef- 
fort is made, and every degree of success, or what we call 
success, is attained. But I still maintain, that twenty- 
five years ago I saw some speech just as good as can be 
found to-day in this country. And I submit that that i: 
not a healthy condition... 

Let us take the problem of construction of schools; the 
cottage plan, for instance. What do we know about it? 
I was impressed with the same fact when I read in the 
Annals what Mr. Jones had to say. I went on and read 
some more; and I saw there that one after another, I 
don’t know how many, Dr. A. H. Walker, Mr. Pope, Mr. 
Driggs, seven or eight of them, all ‘had expressed their 
ideas, their opinion, of what kind of plan is the best plan 
for a cottage system. And every one of them differed; no 
two anything alike at all, all entirely different. Now, as 
a basie fact, isn’t it true that if the cottage plan is a good 
plan, in general, differing according to conditions, the 
surroundings, whatever they may be, that there must be 
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some thing, some fact, that all those men can agree on, and 
say, ‘‘This is why the cottage plan is good?’’ Now, it 
seems to me there must be. But they present papers on 
it, and what do you get in the papers? You get that man’s 
view; another man gets up and discusses it, and you get 
his view, and you don’t get the facts, you don’t get the 
kernel. You get the feast of reason; but where is the flow 
of soul? I think the time is coming in our work, just as 
it is in other educational fields, just as it has come in al- 
most every field of human activity, when, if we don’t 
find a way, somebody else will succeed us who will find a 
way. The world is going to move; it is moving. And I 
think one of the moves than we can make, is to try and 
find out something real, try to dig up from the depths some 
real truth concerning all those things that must have truth 
for a foundation, and start together on them, and work 
together, instead of arguing apart. 

It is because I feel that way that I was so much in- 
terested in a resolution at the Belleville Convention, a 
resolution which met with such hearty response and ap- 
proval. Now, there were committees appointed from the 
Convention, from this organization, from the Association, 
and information was passed on to Dr. Goldstein and his 
organization. The feeling was that these organizations 
ought to amalgamate. I think we used an inappropriate 
term, as I see it. In my estimation these organizations have 
got to keep their own identity. But why, when we are 
all, every one of us, trying to carry into effect a purpose 
that has come before us, and that is going on after we are 
gone, why shouldn’t we all get together on common ground 
in the work, and see how far we can advance it for those 
who do come after us? I think these organizations can 
be worked together, they might be affiliated in some way; 
but I doubt whether they coald be amalgamated. But 
anyhow, there was the same viewpoint. I think there was 
present in the mind of every one who attended that con- 
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ference just for the morning there in Belleville, that some- 
thing can be done. Well, we are here to do it if it can be 
done; if we don’t do it, then our responsibility will be the 
cause of further delay to those who look back to this time. 
I would like to see this Conference initiate something, 
some sort of movement, some sort of proposal that would 
tend toward the getting together on fundamentals. We 
are all trying to do the same thing. Not as a matter of 
opinion. There are several people here in this organization 
who feel, and who sometimes express themselves in this 
wise, ‘‘ Well, yes, I know, but I ‘haven’t anything in common 
with Gardner; I don’t think as he does, my mind doesn’t 
work as his does; I don’t believe as he does on this question 
of so and so.’’ Well, that may all be true; there may be 
differences of opinion, there should be, there must be. 
But when we say, or have in mind, that we have nothing in 
common with one or another of the members of this organ- 
ization, or the larger one in convention—and I make that 
include the Association, and Dr. Goldstein’s organization 
also and any other organization that does or will exist in 
our work—when one member or another says, ‘‘I have no- 
thing in common with him,’’ he is wrong. If there wasn’t 
something in common between those two, they would never 
be together on the same floor of any conference. Both 
pursue the same kind of work, the same general purpose, 
because neither could come to such a floor without having 
earned his right to be there by his efforts to promote the 
interests and the instruction of the deaf and dumb. Now, 
if that isn’t something in common, then I am wrong. 
Now, what difference does it make whether our opinions 
are all alike, or not? Exchange two men who don’t agree 
on anything ; in two or three years when they have a chance 
to live up to the new conditions into which they would go, 
they would disagree precisely in the opposite direction. 
But if they both got together and got down to the fun- 
damentals, and dug up the truth and found a fact that 
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neither could go beyond, and that both had to accept, 
wouldn’t that be something in common? I hope we are 
going to try to do that at this Conference. I should like 
to see this Conference start something that, when we are 
all through with it, will go on and on and on, and then it 
ean be dated back to the time when we first began to work 
in that particular way. I think the time is ripe for it. 
That, my friends, is the only message I have for this Con- 
ference at this time. I thank you. 


Dr. A. H. WALKER: It is with great pleasure that I now 
turn the meeting over to the president of the Conference, 
who will take charge from now on, through the succeeding 
sessions, or make disposition for a presiding officer. 

President GARDNER: This is the Twelfth Triennial Con- 
ference. The Triennial Conference has a habit of meeting 
every three, four, five or six years. It is open regularly 
for business now. But before we have any proposals from 
the floor, I am going to ask the secretary to read some 
correspondence in which you all will be interested. 

The Secretary read the following letter: 


Little Rock, Arkansas, January 2, 1924. 
Pres. A. H. WALKER, 
School for the Deaf and Blind, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 
Dear Dr. WALKER: 

My physicians announced to me yesterday that it would be im- 
practicable for me to attend the Conference of Superintendents 
which is to assemble in your city on the evening of the 14th inst. 
I regret exceedingly that I am to be denied that privilege. I will 
ask you, therefore, to cancel my engagement for the room at the 
Aleazar. 

A severe attack of rheumatism has confined me to my apartment, 
and practically to my bed, since October 10, last. While my phy- 
sicians encourage me to hope that I shall soon be myself again, it will 
certainly not be within the next two weeks. 

I am notifying Mr. Jones of my inability to attend the Con- 
ference. 
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With kindest regards for yourself and Mrs. Walker, in which I 
am sure my own wife would join if she knew I was writing, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 

J. R. Dosyns, Superintendent. 


Secretary Bsortee: As we all know, Dr. Dobyns 
passed away on the 4th of the present month. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: The letter was written on the 2nd. 
I received the telegram announcing his death, before the 
letter arrived. 


The following communication was read by the Secretary. 


Little Rock, Ark., January 14, 1924. 
To the Conference of Superintendents and Principals, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

My father had planned to wire you to-night and regret that he 
could not be with you. My mother and I send the greetings he 
would have sent and wish for you a most successful meeting. Our 
hearts will always be with the profession he loved so much. 


A. W. Dosyns. 
Further communications, announcing regret at inability 
to attend the Conference, were read as follows: 
From J. W. Blattner, of Oklahoma, 
From O. A. Betts, of Rome, N. Y., 
From Mrs. Ella Scott Warner, of Beverly, Mass., 
Telegram from William A, Caldwell, of California. 


Seconp Session: Tuesday Morning, January 15, 1924. 


The Conference was called to order by President Gardner 


at 9:52 a. m. on the baleony floor of the Casino at the Al- 
eazar Hotel. | 


Mr. JONES assumed the chair. 
Mrs. Hurp read the following paper: 


OUTSIDE SUPERVISION OF YOUNG PUPILS 


The problem of the supervision of young pupils during 
the first few years they are in school, when they are form- 
ing speech habits, and other habits, as well, has never been 
satisfactorily solved by me. 
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A year ago when we all thought we were to have the 
pleasure of meeting here in Florida, the chairman of the 
program committee wrote me asking what question I would 
like discussed. I promptly replied. ‘‘The Supervision of 
Young Pupils.’’ He, as promptly, sent me word that he 
had put me on the program to discuss this question. 

I am not going to discuss it. I want you all to do that. 
I shall introduce the question, stating what I consider 
necessary for the proper supervision of young children in 
our residential schools, hoping that those who follow me 
will bring out something that will help me overcome these 
difficulties. 

First, I consider it very essential that the pupils be di- 
vided, according to age, into groups of not more than fif- 
teen pupils. Ten would be a better number, five or six 
a more ideal number for each group. 

A group of ten or fifteen should have a separate dormi- 
tory, lavatory, bath and playroom or sitting room, and 
dining room. 

Those of you who ‘have a separate building for primary 
children, or better still the cottage plan, housing only about 
twenty children under one roof, have the advantage over 
some of us, who are obliged to house the entire school under 
one roof as in my own case. 

However, I have approximated the above arrangement 
by securing separate dormitories, lavatories, baths and 
playrooms, but I am obliged to be content with separate 
tables only, in the one large dining room and the children 
from three to six years of age are obliged to have their 
meals at the same time as the other pupils. I have a 
modified diet for these children, for it goes without say- 
ing that a child of three years should not be served the 
same food as a healthy lad of sixteen or seventeen. 

So much for the environment. Each group of children 
should be in charge of the right kind of supervisor during 
all their waking hours not spent in the classrooms. 
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Where to find the right kind, how to secure the right 
kind, and how to retain the right kind, is the biggest prob- 
lem I have had since I became the responsible head of a 
school. 

I can secure experienced teachers of young children, and 
I can retain them for fairly long periods of time and this 
is very important, but I consider it of equal importance 
to secure supervisors for the young children, trained and 
experienced supervisors, and to retain them. 

We seldom place an inexperienced teacher in charge of 
our young pupils, but we again and again turn these chil- 
dren, as soon as they leave the classroom into the hands of 
a woman who knows nothing about the little deaf child’s 
inability to express himself in spoken language and who is 
not vitally interested, as the teacher is, in getting the child 
to speak what he can. 

It seems to me that the first qualification of the super- 
visor should be training and experience in the art of teach- 
ing the child to apply in his home life in the school what 
he learns in the classroom, and this is teaching of a high 
order. 

Long ago I decided that the only way to obtain this 
ideal in supervision would be to have two sets of trained 
and experienced teachers, but as I am as far away as ever 
from this arrangement, the next best suggestion I have to 
offer, is to have a training school for supervisors. 

Will not some one volunteer to establish such a school? 

During the years when the pupils are forming habits 
of speech, beginning to express their ideas in spoken 
language, say during the first three or four years, only a 
limited number of pupils should be in the hands of one 
supervisor. 

I am convinced that only by the close, intimate, constant 
association of teacher and pupil and the constant use of 
speech and language during these early years can the re- 
sults we hope for be obtained. 
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On this trip south two cases brought to my attention, 
confirmed me in this opinion. 

One, a young girl, blind and deaf from birth, now 
under instruction in the South Carolina School. She has, 
of course, been taught individually. She has good speech, 
much better than many deaf pupils in our schools have, 
and a fine command of English. Give our deaf pupils 
the same personal instruction and what could we not expect 
in results? 

The second instance that strengthened my conviction 
that we must give more individual instruction outside of 
the classroom I found in the Alabama School. It was 
a boy fourteen years of age, congenitally deaf, son of 
deaf parents, who taught him language at home until he 
was six years old, taught him by spelling only. His mother 
told me that when they found their son was deaf they de- 
termined never to make signs to him or before him, and 
when he was only a baby, two years old, he would attempt 
to spell what he wanted. He would not spell the whole 
word, but would form the letters ‘‘Mi’’ for milk, ete. 

Now the boy has wonderfully good English. He acquired 
language in much the same way that you and I did, and he 
spells as easily as you and I speak. Had his parents had 
hearing and speech themselves and been trained oral 
teachers of the deaf, they without doubt could have given 
him spoken language in the same way. 

Until we approximate for our deaf pupils the conditions 
that hearing children have, that we, blessed with five senses 
instead of four, had in learning to speak and understand 
language, we should not expect to get, and we cannot get, 
the speech that we are striving for. 

Once, I thought a supervisor could take care of twice as 
many pupils as a teacher could teach in her class. Now 
I am ready to reverse this. I would give the supervisor 
outside of the classroom one half as many pupils as the 
teacher has during these first years. 
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You think of the expense. Yes, but we get money for 
new buildings and equipment,—all necessary—and we can 
get money to provide better supervision if we go after it. 

The supervisor, or house mother, must be a teacher; she 
should be a trained oral teacher. She must love children 
enough to enter into their play, and play with them for 
much can be taught through play. She must be motherly 
enough to give the personal physical care these children 
need—to train them in good personal habits, to see that 
their clothing is suitable. She must always take time to 
help each child in his attempts to express himself in spoken 
language. Such women are not easy to find. When we 
find women, who possess half of these qualifications and the 
spirit and willingness to try and acquire the other half, we 
should make every effort to retain them, and to do this the 
first requisite is adequate compensation. 

Such women eannot be held for $25 a month, nor for 
$30, nor $40. Their salaries should approximate that of a 
beginning teacher and be increased automatically for at 
least three years, until they receive more nearly what an 
experienced teacher receives. 

I am paying women supervisors $400, $450, and $500, for 
the school year of less than 9 months. I have made up my 
budget for next year asking for money to increase these 
salaries eonsiderably. 

I think it advisable, too, to have a ‘‘supervising super- 
visor’’ as we have a supervising teacher for our school 
work. Where shall we find supervisors? 

Last September I had three supervisors’ places to fill, 
and I considered probably 40 applications for these places. 
Some, who applied, objected to the personal attention they 
must give the small children, some were too young, and 
some were too old. Some were attractive and some other- 
wise. I finally selected three. One of these had had ex- 
perience with deaf children in another school, one was an 
ex-publie school teacher, and one a bright, wholesome 
young woman of thirty-five. 
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The former school teacher has already resigned and gone 
south to teach colored youths. The deaf pupils made her 
nervous, she said. The other two have announced their 
engagements, so I shall lose them all at the end of the year. 

I have required these supervisors, and also three others 
who have been with me for three, five, and six years, re- 
spectively, to spend two hours a week in the classrooms ob- 
serving the teaching of speech and language to the children 
under their charge, to attend the parties given for these 
children, to take them for walks and to the stores in the 
neighborhood. 

I have provided playrooms, dolls, toys, and games for 
use at other times. 

I constantly impress upon these women that they must 
speak to the children and encourage the children to speak 
to them, if it is only to say a word or two and to discourage 
all use of signs. 

Each supervisor sits with a group of pupils at table and 
is responsible for the table manners and speech at the 
table. 

I am not getting all the results that I wish. One reason 
is, these women do not know how to correct speech and 
language. 

Next fall I shall need two supervisors at least. I started 
a new woman in place of the ex-school teacher just before 
I came down here. This woman is a widow, about 40. She 
will probably contribute the motherly care the children 
need but I don’t know how much she will be able to do for 
the speech. If I secure one qualification others are lacking. 

The point I wish to emphasize is this, that I consider the 
supervision of young pupils equal in importance with their 
teaching. At times I am inclined to think it transcends 
the teaching, and I urge that some plan of training for 
these positions be inaugurated, and that the position of 
supervisor be considered of more importance and dignity. 
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We are later to discuss the training of teachers. I 
would include the training of supervisors. 

More than thirty years ago we awoke to the idea that 
we must train our teachers and abandoned the idea tha‘ 
‘just anyone’’ could teach the deaf. It is time somethin:: 
were done to provide proper supervisors. We shall never 
get the results from our teaching that we should have until 
we improve the supervision of the primary pupils outside 
of the classroom We shal! never get the free natural use 
of speech that we work and hope for until conditions out- 
side the classroom are such that the pupil has practice, 
practice, practice, and intelligent help in aplying, in mak- 
ing use of what is taught in the classroom. 

Trained teachers are essential ; so are trained supervisors. 


Mr. Jones: This is a very important subject; I am sure 
every member here feels that it is. I hope all will unite 
in concentrating the best thought we have on some resolu- 
tion on this subject, that we can take home with us, after 
the discussion is over. Mr. Goodwin will open the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Goopwin: It would be useless for me to tell you that 
I have not prepared a paper. You will discover that in 
about half a minute, or less. I thought I had at least 
one new point to present, but that point has already been 
presented. I thought I was going to spring something 
and say, we should have a place for training supervisors ; 
but that has been advanced, and I am going to endorse that 
idea very heartily. We have had a very excellent paper 
on supervision of younger children, or smaller children, 
and our responsibility in supervision does not end with the 
smaller children. We have seen some very dire result: 
from lack of supervision after they have passed out of the 
primary department. Now, it wouldn’t do for me to te!l 
you what we do in our school, but I would like to empha- 
size more nearly my ideals in supervision; and Mrs. Hurd 
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has very admirably covered that field. I admit that I 
haven’t reached the point, that I haven’t dreamed of hav- 
ing one supervisor for half the teachers; but I had hoped 
to have a supervisor for every third teacher. 

In most of the schools that are visited—and I assure 
you I am not criticizing anybody’s school, because most of 
them have been better supervised in some ways than mine— 
I find them willing to take some faithful helper, entirely 
uneducated, and make a supervisor. We have a very faith- 
ful young woman promoted from a mere menial place. A 
few days ago I asked, ‘‘Have you seen So-and-so?’’ She 
said, ‘‘I haven’t saw him for some time.’’ Can’t use good 
English; she is very faithful, does her work, but we have 
had to deal with that class. Now, I had thought of ex- 
pressing the hope that there might be a school for the train- 
ing of supervisors, and that one should be practically pre- 
pared to teach. I thought perhaps we might bring up, if 
we could find them, young women, high school graduates, 
perhaps, and I presume a number of you have found that 
is about as well prepared a normal school as we can get. I 
have sent throughout various colleges and universities, 
asking the possibility of finding young men or young 
women who would go into teaching the deaf. The first 
question asked was, ‘‘ Well, what is the future?’’ They 
began asking questions that in common language were a 
‘‘solar plexus’’. When we told them what the profession 
got, generally, they said, ‘‘Why, we can go to our public 
schools and get that much.’’ We have a number of young 
men, much less than thirty, in my state, getting twenty- 
four hundred to three thousand a year, teaching in the 
public schoo's. How can we expect to ask them to go to 
Gallaudet College for training, or to Northampton, or to 
come to our schools for training, when about the most we 
ean offer them, after they get there, is twelve hundred to 
sixteen hundred dollars a year? We can’t find them to 
teach; then how can we find them to do supervision? 
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Mrs. Hurd has reached the very high level for super- 
vision, and I endorse it. I wish we could have it, I hardly 
expect to see it during my day. Perhaps when some of 
you younger people reach my age, you will have attained 
it, with the impetus we have thrown out in that line now. 
I haven’t been able to have supervisors for more than abou: 
one in twenty-five, and we haven’t had an order of super- 
visors that met ideals offered this morning as to prepara- 
tion or education. I have been looking forward for the 
next session to find what Mrs. Hurd has called a supervisor 
of supervisors. I haven’t designated that name, but I had 
thought of a head supervisor, and someone that had had 
some experience, or at least some training in teaching. 
And until we attain that, we certainly will be laboring 
under a disadvantage, with the teacher having a great deal 
of her work that might be enhanced by the supervisor, 
actually hindered. 

Another thought that has been advanced is having, as 
construction forces would eall it, a double shift; super- 
visor for half the time, and let another come on. I under- 
stand that is an idea that has been advanced. I had not 
thought of that ideal yet; but what an admirable thing it 
would be. I have never appeared before a group of 
teachers, that I haven’t emphasized the necessity of trained 
teachers; they have almost laughed me out of some of the 
conventions because I have harped on that so much. [| 
have been wondering whether some of the teachers are not 
saying sometimes, ‘‘Why don’t they have a school for 
training superintendents? 

Some time ago I announced, ‘‘I am going to drive my 
automobile.’’ They said, ‘‘You better not, Mr. Goodwin; 
who would take your place?’’ I said, ‘‘I am going to drive 
it if I drive it into the Atlantic.’’ I dare say some of our 
older superintendents, looking rather grave, say ‘‘Who 
is going to take our places? And we wonder if we should 
drop out for any reason, if our schools would not go to the 
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bow-wows?’’ Hasn’t it crept over a number of us? It 
is a serious question ; when there is a lack of trained teach- 
ers, there is a lack of trained superintendents, and training 
is usually done at the expense of the deaf child. Not 
many of us had training before going into actual teaching, 
and we have had some very excellent outcomes with su- 
perintendents who have had no training. But for all of 
that it was done at the expense of the child. It goes back— 
this may sound like a chestnut—to the Irishman’s clock. 
When he was asked to buy a clock, he asked how long it 
would run. ‘‘Why,’’ the jeweler says, ‘‘Mr. O’Flanagan, 
it will run eight days without winding.’’ And the Irish- 
man said, ‘‘ Well, faith, how long would it run if you did 
wind it?’’ 

Some of these excellent superintendents that have de- 
veloped after going into the school without training—and 
we have some of the very best we have of that class—what 
would they have done if they had had the training, how 
long would they have run if they had been wound? And 
it is the same thing, we might say, with supervisors. One 
of the dire evils is the holding of teachers and supervisors, 
the monumental question, I dare say. Too many of the 
teachers, just as they have gotten into teaching, take a 
school of theirown, and that in the very nature of things, 
takes out trained talent. And I presume there is hardly 
a superintendent here who, on going out to find a competent 
supervising head, has not met the same difficulty? Have 
you found an abundance of material obtainable? That is 
getting off the question of supervision, but it is only a link, 
it is just the next step abovewhat we call supervising. 

Now, if we can reach the ideal that Mrs. Hurd has offered 
in trained supervisors and the number, we shall have 
obtained almost the ideal for school management. A good 
number of our schools have found difficulty in subsistence, 
so to speak, in having enough money to put things over; 
what we consider the most important part of institution 
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management. And I am frank to say, that although you 
might have a splendid organization, you have got to have 
maintenance to carry it out. But on the other hand, I 
have seen schools with splendid maintenance, turning out 
no more than mediocre work; not only schools for the deaf, 
but schools for the hearing. 

The question of supervision is a very important ques- 
tion, and I say that the right kind of supervisor ought 
to be the superintendent’s first lieutenant to have gen- 
eral charge. And, indeed, we ought to have an educated, 
technically educated, head of every department in our 
industries. But the profession can’t find them; you 
couldn’t find them for the biggest salary we pay in our 
institutions; you ean’t find a technical man for your wood- 
work, for your printing, for your tailoring, for farming 
and gardening. My legislature last year set aside twenty- 
five hundred dollars for the salary of an agricultural 
instructor. I haven’t been able to find one. I have the 
money, but I can’t find the man, and I am afraid if you 
had your schools for training supervisors, that some of 
our schools would not be able to pay them; we would have 
educated them above our heads. I wish we could reach 
the ideal; I hardly expect to in my day, because Mr. Jones 
and myself, and two or three others, won’t attend a great 
many more of these conferences. You see our numbers 
have thinned out from one meeting to another. But you 
younger superintendents, who are thirty, thirty-five years, 
our juniors, you ought to reap the benefit of that, and say, 
‘‘At the Conference in St. Augustine, they reached out 
for better trained supervision.’’ We hardly expect it 
in our day, but I do hope to find some educated super- 
visors, heads of departments, even in the near future, in 
my school. I think all of us will take the splendid ideas 
that have been advanced in this paper, and benefit by 
them. 
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Mr. Jonss: I am practical in all things except the fact 
that I am going to die in the next two years; there I am 
theoretical. I should like to have some concrete expres- 
sion of all the things said, so that I may hand over to 
our director of public welfare a complete report on this 
Conference; invite him over to dinner some day, and not 
let him eat anything until he reads it. We meet and have 
these interesting discussions, and there it dies. In read- 
ing the Annals, I find out that many, many years ago, 
the custom was to take these resolutions back home; per- 
haps they played a wonderfully important part in the 
early development of our schools, when the superintendents 
needed legislative help. ‘So I have asked Mr. Bjorlee 
to present a resolution on this subject for your consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BsorLEE: Whereas, supervision of deaf pupils when 
out of school, plays an important part in the acquisition 
and use of good language, speech and lip-reading, as well 
as character; be it 

resolved, that the superintendents and principals should 
make more ample provision for it in their organizations. 

(The offering of the resolution was seconded.) 

Dr. A. H. WauxKer: Mr. Chairman, I am glad that that 
resolution has been presented just in that manner. I 
have listened with a great deal of pleasure and profit to 
Mrs. Hurd’s paper, and to Mr. Goodwin’s discussion of 
the same. But while, theoretically, it is very beautiful 
to talk about training supervisors, if you will hesitate for 
a moment, and think carefully, what do you mean by the 
training school for supervisors? It is all right to have 
a training school for teachers; we have something definite. 
something in common with every school in this country. 
But to talk about training supervisors, what are you goin 
to train, along what lines are you going to train? The 
is not a school in this country that has the same conditions 
to meet, that would fit a supervisor to train along certain 
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lines. My idea is not for a training school for supervisors, 
but to pay our supervisors better salaries, to get a higher 
erade of supervisors ; to discard entirely the name of super 
visor; use it as an assistant teacher, because we know 
every one of us, that the people who come into our schools— 
it is a sad condition, but nevertheless it is true—feel that 
their position is a very subordinate position, almost a 
menial one. Discard the word supervisor; name them. 
if necessary, assistant teacher, or something along that 
line. Let the supervisor go into the classroom of the 
specific class of children that she is to take care of in the 
afternoon or evening; let her find out what that teacher 
is doing; discuss for a few minutes with that teacher 
through the leadership of the supervising teacher; have 
absolute and perfect codrdination from top to bottom, 
and then we shall get results without having a training 
school for supervisors. It is all very nice; I am glad 
this diseussion has come up, and I hope some good will 
come of it. 

Our supervising teacher here has already outlined certain 
lessons that have been presented to our supervisors i» 
order that they may earry out certain conditions that 
desire carried out, so the children would come back i: 
the schoolroom the next day without the loss of the inst 
tion that they had received the previous morning. 

Mr. McAuonry: This problem will never be settled 
satisfactorily until we can lessen the number of hours of 
labor, the day of the supervisors, and pay them as large 
a salary, if not larger, than we do teachers. 

Mr. Harris: I wish to know what the salaries of super- 
visors are through the schools. We are paying fifty 
doliars a month for women, and sixty dollars a month for 
the head supervisor, for the large boys; and I would like te 
know how that salary compares with the other salaries. 

Mr. McAuoney: We pay eighty dollars. 

Mr. Goopwin: The supervisor’s salary for our primary 
school is thirty-five dollars for young men; our superviser 
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for large boys, we pay one hundred dollars a month, but 
he does other work; he is military instructor and supervisor 
for the boys; and one of them we pay fifty. 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Walker, what are your supervisors’ 
salaries in South Carolina? 

Mr. W. L. WALKER: I am ashamed to tell you. The most 
pathetic thing in the world is to go into an asylum and see 
the people that have to take care of these poor demented 
people; and we haven’t got very far away from that in our 
school for the deaf. The type we are using is just about 
the type of person that ought to be in a school for feeble- 
minded or insane people. We should, of course, have 
better; it is a beautiful thing to dream about and think 
about, but it is going to take a good many years to work it 
out. At present I am paying my supervisors from twenty 
dollars up to sixty dollars. I am ashamed of it. I am 
using some women. We mustn’t lose sight of the fact that 
education is not merely the teaching of a few children to 
speak and read a few words from the lips; that is secondary. 
We must not forget that the primary thing we are trying to 
do is to develop the character; and you can’t develop char- 
acter on twenty dollars a month to save your life. I have 
one or two fine women working for me for that small 
amount of money; but they are getting compensation in 
other ways. 

Mr. F. H. Mannine: I am paying fifty dollars. 

Mr. Bsortez: I would just like to say a word before 
answering the question along the lines Mr. Walker has just 
mentioned. I don’t understand exactly what is meant by 
training a teacher, because I don’t believe you can give the 
children character no matter how much you are willing to 
pay for your supervisor ; and it seems to me that it would be 
almost impossible to line up a supervisor for just that par- 
ticular work. If you have a splendid lady in your institu- 
tion who is going to take the general supervision, you will 
have to pay her money enough to hold her; but you are 
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going to give her some other title, and call her your matron. 
That is what we are doing. And if that is what you have in 
mind, we pay her eighty dollars a month. We call her 
matron, and she is actually our head supervisor of zirls. 
We can’t get a young man to do the supervising of our boys 
unless we give him some other title; we call him military 
instructor, and pay him eighty dollars. Their assistants 
depend entirely upon the importance of their positions; 
we call them supervisors, but they have very little to do 
with the children, except take care of their clothing. We 
are paying them thirty dollars. We pay others fifty; it 
depends on their relative rank. 

Dr. Hau: I wonder if there is any possibility of getting 
assistance from high school boys and girls, and college 
boys and girls, in some of our institutions? Mrs. Hurd, 
have you ever tried to get help from students at Brown 
University, studying there, outside of school? 

Mrs. Hurp: We have tried it with the boys, but never 
found it satisfactory. Their interests lay somewhere else 
They would be doing that just to get by. 

Mr. Smiru: The Illinois School for the Deaf is just 
across the street from the Illinois College; not the Illinois 
University, but the Illinois College. And I have eight 
young men and women working their way through college, 
who are used in the capacity under discussion, and I pay 
them forty-five dollars a month and maintenance; and that 
is for part time. I get four full days’ work out of the 
eight, and still give them time to attend to their duties and 
their studies in college. Now all of this discussion doesn’t 
really apply very much at the Illinois School for the Deaf 
because of the conditions we have there. We have a com- 
bined, or conglomerate, school, whatever you want to call it. 
All of the girls over twelve years of age are in one building, 
one wing; and all the girls under that are in a cottage. 
And the same thing is true of the boys, on the boys’ side. 
And they all eat in the same dining room. I don’t know 
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whether we have a combined school, or what we have there, 
but the point is, that we have three women who take care 
of the girls in the girls’ cottage, and there are seventy-five 
of them. And my idea of their duties is not to educate 
those children, but to make them comfortable under the 
crowded conditions that we have. I heartily agree wita 
the suggestion to put something on paper that this Con- 
ference is in favor of, so that I can take it back to my 
director of public welfare, and the legislature, and say, 
‘‘This is what the people who have been in this work for 
years, and the heads of this work, say we should do.’’ I 
can put it over in Illinois. But just as long as we have 
these discussions, and then go back home and lock them 
up in our brains, the legislature is going to know nothing 
about it, and we are going to get no benefits from them. I 
would agree very much with the paper read, provided I 
have the same conditions that Mrs. Hurd has; but it 
doesn’t apply to my school. 

One other thing before I leave the floor. I am opposed to 
a school for training superintendents. In the first place, 
I don’t know how you would manage that, because you 
would have to have a big corps of instructors to start in 
that school. Of course I am not a superintendent, you all 
know that; I am a managing officer, the only one, I believe, 
in the United States. We don’t have any superintendents ; 
we have a principal of the school, and we have heads of 
different departments, and I am the executive officer. If 
you were going to try to teach somebody to know what I 
know, and to do what I do, you would have to have a 
school instructor, a civil engineering instructor, and a man 
who knows how to raise hogs, and take care of cattle, and 
all that stuff; and I don’t believe it would pay. I don’t 
think I am going to die soon; I think the election is going 
to go wrong, perhaps, in my state, and somebody will come 
along and take my place, without any training, and he wil! 
do probably as well, or better than I have done over there. 
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I am opposed to that, because I don’t know where you 
would get that kind of school. 

Mr. Driaes: I am opposed to the name of supervisor for 
the caretakers of young children, or of deaf children. | 
prefer to call them mothers. Women in the institution 
at Ogden are the mothers of these children and hold as 
high positions as the teachers. They meet with the super- 
intendent every Monday morning, and their word is prac- 
tically law in the institution. The minute the teachers 
leave the institution, those mothers are absolutely su- 
preme. We have one mother to every sixteen children; 
that isn’t enough. The best we can do now in our primary 
building is to have one mother for every twelve. And they 
are mothers. I don’t find the difficulty Mr. McAloney has 
and you won’t find it if you have sufficient numbers, 
because you can let one mother off one day a week, and you 
will not have the difficulty of long hours. The mothers do 
not have the supervision of the children from nine o’clock 
in the morning until the children are out of school at three- 
fifteen. That is in the primary department only. I 
found too, along the lines of the suggestion made here about 
getting young men and women from colleges, that you can 
get young high school pupils, from the senior class, for 
instance, working their way through school to come 
in for a small sum of money and their board and 
keep. I think Mr. Smith of Illinois pays entirely too 
much for them, for the work those young people do. I 
think that is more money than he ought to pay. I can get 
him good persons to do it for less. I think, however, with 
my good friend here from South Carolina, that some of the 
rest of us don’t begin to realize the importance that a 
mother has in an institution, and you have to get mighty 
fine women if you are going to get anywhere in the char- 
acter building of your children; and you don’t pick up 
fifteen-dollars-a-month women to do it. They have got to 
be women of the highest class; and there are hundreds and 
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thousands of them who are unfortunate enough to have 
lost their husbands in one way or another, or somethin: 
else, who are fitted for just that kind of position. It is al- 
ways better, if you can, to get a woman who has raised a 
family, who has the right sort of influence. I have some 
splendid ones at Ogden. We pay our women as high as 
six hundred and fifty dollars a year, their board and room, 
and laundry, ete., and they have beautiful rooms and baths, 
and they are well cared for. That is for eight and a half 
months’ work, about eighty dollars a month, clear. We 
start those women in, usually, at four hundred and fifty 
dollars. I think it is alright to have main supervisors, but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that if you have a good 
housemother in each building, if you please, or each de- 
partment, she will train your young women, or the young 
ones that come in, better than almost anybody else can. 

Dr. Rogers: I am rising in order that my name may 
appear in the record; the people at home won’t know I am 
here if I don’t say something. One thing that has been 
left out of this discussion I think should occur to us in the 
appointment of housemothers or supervisors. I like that 
word ‘‘housemother’’. I wish we would pass a resolution 
that all of us would agree on that for a name for all of our 
supervisors, and al! have the same office. Then we shall 
know what we are talking about when we get figures from 
one another as to what we are paying. 

Now for the question of playgrounds, play for the child. 
It is the nature of a child to want to play. If you get 
these ladies too old, why, they are not going to play with 
these children. I have had experience with young and old. 
and I like the mother-heart. She cannot be too old, but 
you can get the mother-heart in any good young woman; 
that is born in every one. It would be a good thing for us, 
as far as possible, to get in our institutions young women, 
around say twenty-five or thirty, who are full of the play- 
ground spirit, to play with these little children. That has 
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been the problem I have always had. We can’t expect to 
get teachers to teach outside; those children have had fou: 
or five or six hours a day under a teacher, continual grind 
in the school. When they come out they are entitled to aci 
as a child acts in the home, or on the playgrounds of the 
public school. We ought to think about that in this di 
cussion. Let’s develop the play habit. I have boys and 
girls, especially older girls, who simply seem to pall for 
games. They have never been taught to play with chil- 
dren; they will sit around, and a few will go out and 
play. That playground spirit in children is something 
that seems to be lacking in deaf girls especially; and I 
think we should take that into consideration in our discus- 
sions. We ought to try to make them more natural in 
their games. 

Dr. Hatt: It may be a little removed from the actua! 
topic discussed by Mrs. Hurd; but I want to put in one 
little suggestion in regard to this whole question of super- 
vision, and of the matter of dividing up of our children. 
This comes to me from a deaf women, who has been 
through schools for the deaf, and who knows this thing 
from the inside. We have never been through this process 
ourselves, of being deaf, and being brought up in a school 
for the deaf, and so we ought to ask ourselves this question : 
Are we after all doing the best thing for all of our children 
by separating them into these little groups, in which all the 
children in one group are about the same age, and another 
group about the same age, and soon? Perhaps it is alright 
not to have them contaminated by bad, big children—that 
is, little children; perhaps it is a very good thing to con- 
serve their speech and their speech habits. But I submit 
this from a deaf woman, who has been through a school for 
the deaf, that that is not a natural division. In our fam- 
ilies we grew up with big brothers and sisters who had a 
little to do with our development ; that is where we learned 
to play our games. And I suggest that we use in our 
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schools the best of our deaf children, to help in this whole 
matter of supervision and teach the children to play and to 
be children. 

Mrs. Hurp: I wish to say in regard to Dr. Rogers’ re- 
marks that that is one thing I am working for: not only to 
have the supervisors enter into the play life of the chil- 
dren, but to have them induce the children to apply their 
speech and language, right in the play, in the every day 
life, as well as in the dormitories and other places. I 
think that idea is right. 

It is not strictly a family life to have all of one age to- 
gether; but in almost every school where we have so many 
children together, it seems to me that is the only practical 
thing to do for a while. You should not have more than 
five or six children to get best results, not more than ten 
anyway; and later on, after they have formed the habit 
of learning to speak and to use simple language, then 
they can be a little more free with the other children, be- 
eause they can communicate with the other children, and 
the older children can communicate with them, if they are 
brought up in the right way. 

In my school now, where I have to have all under one 
roof, there are times when all those children have to come 
together in a common sitting room, and dining room, and 
the older children meet the younger children. Instead of 
using language and speech, at this stage of the game with 
the younger children, they resort to signs or motions, to 
make them understand. But if I can keep the little chil- 
dren by themselves until they have acquired a command of 
simple language, then, if they are with the older children, 
they could have more intercourse, one with the other, and 
get what you are speaking of. 

Mr. TrnurneHast: I approve all that has been said this 
morning on the subject of supervision. I believe this 
resolution could be made about two or three times as strong, 
and still have the unanimous endorsement of the Con- 
ference. 
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Mr. Bray: Apparently we pay our supervisors a little 
more than you do. We are paying our head women super- 
visors one hundred dollars a month, and board, and one 
hundred dollars extra, during the summer, to make them 
come back. But we use the mentor system, having two 
girls and two boys, and we pay these mentors every month, 
ten dollars a month; when schoo] is out we send them the 
ten dollars just the same. And it has developed into a 
good deal of self-government. These two girls and two 
boys are selected on account of their ability; I select them 
with the assistance of my head supervisor and they really 
control the school, as far as discipline is concerned, and I 
very rarely am called upon at any time to interfere in 
their work. And I want to say that the work of super- 
vised play is the only natural way to get hold of the boy 
and girl. He is a certain kind of boy, and she is a certain 
kind of girl, in your school, under supervision. But the 
minute you get out and play with that boy, and with that 
girl, you are getting down to the natural fundamentals, if 
you ean get hold of that boy and that girl. I love to play 
with the pupils. I want my teachers to do the same thing. 
We insist upon supervised play at recess and at noon, and 
at recreation periods. And I am not too stiff or too old to 
get out and enjoy the games with them at times; and I feel 
that I get closer to these boys and girls because I am able 
to do that very thing. 


Upon suggestion by Mr. MeManaway, a motion was of- 
fered, and carried, for the appointment of a committee to 
formulate the resolution in more definite terms and to re- 
port to the Conference at a subsequent session. The com- 
mittee chosen consisted of Mr. McManaway, Mr. Driggs, 
and Mrs. Hurd. 

Mrs. S. M. Moore addressed the Conference as follows 
on: 
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THE TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT OF TEACHERS 


I feel very much honored in being permitted to address 
this meeting of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals. We are glad that you are here; glad to have 
your criticisms and suggestions in our schoolrooms; glad 
to have the opportunity to show you how nice our old city 
and sunny state really are. I have been asked to speak of 
the training and equipment of teachers. I fear that I 
shall repeat much that I said on that subject at Belleville 
but, as someone has consolingly remarked, if you are telling 
the truth you have to repeat. My only justification for 
speaking to a group of heads of schools on such a subject 
is that I bring you the viewpoint of the teacher and su- 
pervisor of teachers. 

The teachers of the deaf may = broadly divided into two 
classes, the fit and the unfit; and of the fit—those qualified 
by nature and preparation to mould the lives of deaf chil- 
dren—I do not wish to talk. Enough could not be said to 
recognize properly the part they play in all our schools, 
for they are father, mother, brother, sister, teacher, guide, 
and friend, all in one, in their relation to their charges. 
But let us consider for a moment some of those who are 
passing through the classrooms of our schools for the deaf 
without entering into any such relations—the unfit. There 
are many types; allow me to present some of them. 

The first comes to mind because she is numerous; a nice 
little thing, young and often pretty; all fluff and gush. 
Oh, she just loves the deaf work! (No explanation is 
given as to what grammatical somersault made the work 
deaf.) Education? Oh, yes, she FINISHED last year. 
Trained? Yes, indeed. Six weeks with a Northampton- 
trained teacher last summer—she was perfectly splendid, 
too! Experienced? No, but she knows she will just love 
the work. How did she happen to choose it? Well, she 
just couldn’t stand taking examinations so she couldn’t get 
into the public school work, and she didn’t think she’d be 
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happy clerking, and anyway, some of the girls told her the 
deaf work was awfully nice! 

The next one strides in masterfully. Yes indeed, trained 
by a Northampton-trained teacher. (That seems a common 
password.) Has taught so many years in , besides 
being in public school work before that; an ORALIST 
through and through. ‘‘You use such and such textbook? 
I consider it very poor. Such and such system? Oh, 
I didn’t like that at all. Language difficulties? O 
yes, I always use a fifth-grade reader with my sixth- 
grade classes. You can’t expect deaf children to do quite 
the same work as public school children. Articulation? 
Yes indeed, I always insist that my classes talk. No, I 
have never used the element charts. Oh, do you prefer to 
mark that word that way? Now I always give it this 
way.’’ And she does, and keeps right on, in spite of dic- 
tionaries and admonitions. 

The third one is of the great undisciplined. Before 
many weeks pass you hear something like this: ‘‘I just 
hate that little Mary Brown. She’s the meanest kid I ever 
saw, and she hasn’t a grain of sense. If her mother ever 
comes here, I’ll tell her so, too.’’ 

The fourth is the purely mercenary type. Sometimes 
she is a good teacher technically, but never does a school 
for the deaf seem more to her than a means of making 
money. ‘‘I had some good offers this year,’’ she announces, 
‘and really accepted a place in , but at the last moment 
someone told me about the dandy salaries paid here, so I 
applied. Of course, if I don’t like it, I’ll go somewhere 
else next year. I always just apply around in the spring.’’ 

The fifth is the rover who incontinently disrupts systems 
and departments, to whom the word service is never spelled 
with a capital letter. ‘‘Well,’’ she says, ‘‘I had taught 
three years in the West, so I thought I’d try the East 
awhile. I’m not ready to settle down yet.’’ She gathers 
up outlines from hither and yon as she roves and uses them 
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with more or less discretion to save herself brain fag. She 
has been known to give drills on the Mt. Airy School build- 
ings to Florida children and she has been known to boast 
of the number of states she has taught in. 

The sixth has, in recent years, been dubbed the flapper. 
You know the type. Waxing confidential, she has said, 
‘*T’ve always been crazy to try a tourist town. Lots going 
on here, isn’t there? Last year at we were out almost 
every night. I can’t stand a dull place.’’ 

The last is, perhaps, the worst of all, for she is not honest. 
The high-strung, quick-witted, straight-souled little chap 
in her class hates her with a deadly hatred and his deport- 
ment and scholarship go down accordingly. Occasionally, 
you catch her in a prevarication, and after she has passed 
on you are likely to find that she has signed as much as she 
has talked to her class. 

These are a few of them! Perhaps you are so fortunate 
as never to have numbered them in your official family, 
but they constitute quite a formidable proportion of the 
teaching force at large. They are deplored by the better 
type of teacher, and avoided by principals when they can 
be detected in time, yet they are pursuing a devastating 
way in our schoolrooms, the country over, and are exerting 
a most unfortunate influence on the young teachers just 
entering the work. 

The question at once arises, Why should this butterfly 
class be attracted to a work that demands so much and gives 
comparatively little in return except of rewards that are 
distinetly ‘‘inner and spiritual’’? The answer is not far to 
seek, however. Any girl of passable education and bearing 
can prepare to teach the deaf by taking a summer course, 
wholly theoretical, position guaranteed,—and the guarantee 
made good! Or an inexperienced girl may be taken on in 
an emergency, blunder through a year of teaching under 
supervision, and thereafter rank as an experienced teacher. 
Once in, there are certainty of employment, opportunity 
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to drift about the country, and openings for romance and 
adventure; all under eminently respectable conditions, 
and all in return for twenty-five or six hours of work a 
week, as they see it, for they rarely take their problems 
outside the schoolroom ; indeed, they rarely recognize that 
there are problems, and that children are immortal souls 
they do not dream. 

When we add to broad openings for the unfit the fact 
that the work at present offers little attraction to the 
young man or woman of superior natural endowment and 
education, that it is merely an aggregation of schools and 
teachers, not a profession, it seems evident that underlying 
the difficulty in getting good teachers there are faulty con- 
ditions of training, faulty conditions of employment, and 
faulty conditions of work. 

Criticism is ungrateful and ungracious business, but 
without self-criticism we cannot grow. Wili you think 
with me for a few minutes about these things? First, as to 
how the training schools might help us more; and I speak 
now of schools preparing teachers for oral work. As teach- 
ers come to us from the different centers of training, two 
things strike me forcibly; one is the rawness of the inex- 
perience of the average training school product; the other 
is the utter lack of uniformity among the training schools 
in entrance requirements, in the mental, moral, and tem- 
peramental characteristics required of the candidate for a 
certificate, in the ideals implanted, and in the actual sub- 
ject matter of the training-course. There is no standard 
of training by which the value of a certificate may be 
guaged. A trained teacher, so-called, may have had any- 
thing from a few hot weeks of theory and reading to forty 
weeks in a well-conducted school, where theory, observa- 
tion, and practice-teaching are given systematically and 
skillfully, under conditions that demonstrate the correct- 
ness of the theories taught. To instance just one point 
where this unevenness makes trouble. Most of the schools 
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base their phonetic work on the Northampton charts, 
yet teachers come to us without the slightest idea of the 
principles on which those charts are based.’ They even 
give different pronunciations of the same chart spellings, 
classify words under them differently, ete. A surprisingly 
large number cannot analyze a word into its elementary 
sounds and mark it for pronunciation intelligently. The 
training schools could greatly uplift the whole work if 
their heads would get together and agree upon; 

1. A standard entrance requirement. 

2. A course of training standardized as to its minimun 
requirements. 

3. A longer course, or possibly, at first a one-year course 
on fundamentals and a two-year course that would re- 
ceive a higher grade of certificate. 

4. A course that should unfailingly include systematized 
observation of oral teaching, done by experts, under oral 
conditions, and so recorded that the young teacher would 
have a clear picture of the presentation, development, and 
completion of the work of each grade, the time taken to 
accomplish it, ete. 

5. The elimination of those who in process of training 
proved unadaptable in temperament, or lacking in phonic 
consciousness or clarity of thought and language. 

Next as to conditions of employment. Under our pres- 
ent lack of professional unity the securing of teachers be- 
comes in many schools a sort of grab-bag performance. 
Teachers we must have, and at the best salaries we can pay. 
The injustices that sometimes result have the effect of re- 
moving with the utmost facility that spirit of personal 
loyalty which is so greatly to be desired in all our schools. 
A great impetus toward good would be started in our work 
if those who employ teachers could, by concerted action, 
give us, 

1. Codperation with the training schools, so that only 
eertificates covering courses recognized as standard would 
be honored. 
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2. Insistence upon a high-grade product. 

3. Due recognition of education and special training. 

4. Due recognition of length of service and self-im- 
provement. 

As to working conditions, there are several that should 
be considered. One that sometimes causes the way of the 
teacher and pupil to bristle with difficulty is the lack of 
uniformity in the grading of the different schools. There 
seems no good reason why a curriculum should not be 
worked out that would standardize to a hopeful degree the 
grading of our comparatively small number of schools for 
the deaf. If this were done, pupils transferring would not 
suffer confusion, teachers could more definitely fit them- 
selves for specific grades, and the inexperienced would 
have a guide to systematic work. 

The matter of the physical well-being of the teacher, also 
eannot be overlooked. The expenditure of vitality made 
by any finely organized person in teaching a class of deaf 
children cannot be replaced by course, unappetizing, or ill- 
balanced food, inadequate heat, or uncomfortable quarters ; 
so the law of self-preservation takes the better type of 
teacher into the school where these things are looked after. 

But the point that flings wide the gates and bids con- 
troversy enter is the question of method. Everyone wants 
better language, better speech, better lip-reading, but the 
widest disagreement prevails as to the means of obtaining 
them. The ery is, better teachers; but teachers are awaken- 
ing to the fact that the method beliefs of many school 
authorities and the arrangement of many school plants are 
such as to make the successful teaching of speech and by 
speech impracticable. Many of the thoughtful among oral 
teachers feel that unless oral work is done in a speech at- 
mosphere that prevails twenty-four hours a day, it is a 
serious waste of time; that the average deaf child would 
be better off if taught frankly and exclusively by the 
manual alphabet. This is not, I think, a prejudiced opin- 
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ion. In the first place, the simple fact that many of the 
oral schools are sending on a number of graduates into 
the higher institutions of learning with their hearing 
brothers and sisters is sufficient evidence that the at- 
tempt to ride two methods at once is not producing the 
best results. The Clarke School, about which I happen to 
be best informed, has had, in the last twenty years, fifty 
of its boys and girls in high schools and private schools 
with hearing young people. Of those financially able, 
eighteen have made good in colleges and universities. 
Those young men and women, many of them congenitally 
deaf, have held their own, in some eases have taken hon- 
ors, at Harvard, Columbia, Brown, Mt. Holyoke, Boston 
‘‘Tech,’’ Carnegie Institute, ete. That seems abundant 
proof that the thing can be done. 

In the second place, where we have combined method we 
have also signs! The United States is beginning to realize 
that to permit immigrants to live and rear their children 
amid foreign-language conditions is merely to set up a 
section of foreign country in our midst, not to produce 
eitizens. Sir Robert Falconer, in his splendid address be- 
fore the Belleville Convention stressed the fact that kin- 
ship in language is the closest possible bond. between 
peoples, that Occident and Orient cannot meet on common 
ground because there are no common words in which to 
define that ground. Yet, under combined method, we ex- 
pect, theoretically, that a little deaf child shall progress 
from thinking in pictures, as infants are supposed to do, 
THROUGH thinking in signs, to thinking in English. 
Experience demonstrates that the average deaf child halts 
in the area of sign-thinking and, thereafter, under school- 
room pressure, pursues a clumsy and laborious process of 
translating from signs into English and vice versa. Speech 
and lip-reading are merely the vehicles of English, though 
vastly important ones to the child’s future; but how can he 
acquire that fluent use of English upon which his under- 
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standing of normal life depends, when his entire mental 
life is conducted in an inversion and syncopation of Eng- 
lish ? 

Need we wonder that the well-graded city day-schoo!s 
and the oral institutions are steadily absorbing the best 
teachers? And, since such schools do not predominate, 
need we wonder that the work is not attracting the number 
and type of persons it needs? Few competent and edu- 
cated young men and women, now-a-days, care to enter 
a blind alley vocation, a vocation to which the task of 
making bricks without straw is comparable. Most of 
the young men now coming in, I fancy, do so with the 
idea that executive work will soon be their masculine pre- 
rogative, while many of the young women look upon their 
work as merely an interlude between school and matrimony. 
It is a thankless task we offer our oral teachers and they 
are beginning to realize it. A talented young woman 
wrote me recently,‘‘Isn’t it perfectly wonderful to teach 
in a school where EVEN THE PRINCIPAL believes in 
oral work—not only believes in it, but backs it up?’’ When 
a deaf woman of the type of Miss Edith Fitzgerald com- 
plains that the signed interpretations of convention pa- 
pers do not convey the thought of the writers; and when 
men like Dr. Walker say that they can translate from Eng- 
lish into signs, but not from signs into English, then I 
wonder what we think we are trying to do with our deaf 
children—and their teachers! It seems to me that we 
may as well face the fact that our meager supply of com- 
petent oral teachers will become more and more meager un- 
less we take steps to make oral work oral, and manual 
work manual. 

No true teacher of the deaf ever admits the impossible, 
and it would be making such an admission to eall it Utopian 
to dream of a professional unity that shall regulate our 
schools in essentials, yet not hamper them in initiative; 
that shall give official and recognized authorization to our 
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teachers; and shall unscramble our method omelette. That 
such a remodeling of our work would take years, and require 
the greatest wisdom, singleness of purpose, and patience 
there can be no doubt. But with real desire for better 
things, and a centralizing agency ready to our hand in the 
Volta Bureau, there is little that cannot be accomplished 
by united and intelligent effort. 


Dr. CouGHun: This subject, the training and equip- 
ment of teachers, is a complicated one. If the teachers are 
well trained and properly equipped, their work will be a 
success. If they are inexperienced, poorly equipped, not 
sufficiently educated to start with, not properly trained, 
the work will be correspondingly poor. Mrs. Moore has 
given us a very interesting paper, and she described very 
well the various classes of our teachers at the present time, 
the fit and the unfit. But she didn’t say just what pro- 
portion each occupied in the teaching profession, teachers 
of the deaf, at the present time. I would like to ask Mrs. 
Moore just what percentage of the teachers of the deaf 
she would class as number one, two, three, four, five, six 
and seven. 

Mrs. Moore: I think that would be a very ungracious 
kind of statement to make; and you know women: don’t 
deal in percentages. But I do think that we have a ter- 
ribly large proportion of these butterfly young women in 
the work; the young women who are in it for just a little 
while, entering it just as a sort of interlude between school 
and matrimony; and it gives them openings for fun, and 
all of that. It is astonishing how many of them come into 
the work, and stay in it with that in mind. 

Dr. CouGHLIN: Well, we shall have to guess at what 
Mrs. Moore considers the percentage. And your object, 
your idea, would be to lessen that percentage, and have 
them properly trained, and properly disposed of. I sup- 
pose in the public schools we have the same conditions 
existing, very largely; that young people go in to take 
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the teaching profession in the public schools largely as a 
stepping stone to something else; even to some of the pro- 
fessions, with the boys, and the girls to matrimony. And 
in the schools for the deaf there is no difference in that 
way from the ordinary schools for the hearing. We have 
the same conditions to meet. 

The want of permanence in the profession, Mrs. Moore 
didn’t mention, but I suppose she intended that in refer- 
ring to those who were just waiting for matrimony; and 
that, I think, is one of the great difficulties we have, the 
want of permanence among the teachers. I don’t know 
how we are going to get over that; I don’t know how you 
are going to get young women to take the positions of 
teachers of the deaf, and get them to bind themselves down 
to a time. I have had interviews with numbers of them 
along that line, and so far I have failed to find any one 
who is willing to make an agreement to that effect. So 
we have to meet conditions as we find them. I don’t 
think we ean change that; I think that condition will 
continue. and it will be only by a process of elimination 
that you will finally get a number of teachers in every 
school, who might be considered permanent teachers, and 
who take a great interest in their work, and have proper 
zeal and equipment for the work. Teachers of that class 
will have to do the burden of the work; and the others— 
what might be considered temporary teachers—will have to 
be only assistants in the work. In our school we have a 
number of teachers upon whom we depend for the work. 
We have the type that comes and goes, and all that sort of 
thing; but we depend on a certain number of teachers, 
who practically have made it life work, to see that every- 
thing goes through, and the work is carried on properly. 
We don’t depend on those who are there only for a short 
time. 

Now, as to the proper training and equipment of teach- 
ers. We have had considerable trouble in our province, 
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which corresponds to a state, in the obtaining of teachers 
for the deaf. We tried various methods. We are the only 
school in the province. The other schools in Canada are 
too far separated from us, and did not train teachers. 
Halifax obtained its teachers mostly from England; 
and Manitoba thas obtained its supply, I think, in the 
years gone by, mostly from the United States. How- 
ever, we at one time got a number of our teachers 
from Great Britain; occasionally one from our own 
province; and some from the United States. And, as 
usual, local conditions have to govern; we were not always 
able to get teachers in proper time, and we finally had to 
try to do something to supply our own teachers. So we 
adopted the method of taking in only public school teach- 
ers, who were properly trained, and teachers with one, 
two or three years’ experience, if it was possible to get 
them. And we did get them, teachers who had attained 
some success in public school work. The teacher that 
makes a success in public school work will likely make a 
success in the work with the deaf. And in that way we 
got our teachers fairly well trained; they had a good normal 
training for the ordinary school for the hearing, and only 
had to get the special method of teaching the deaf. We 
found it very successful. Now, in order to obtain that class 
of teachers, we have to start our salary for the teacher-in- 
training practically the same salary as she would be getting 
in the public schools, although untrained for our work. 
Probably the first year she didn’t earn her salary, perhaps 
she didn’t earn her salary the second year, but it made 
very little difference, if she turned out to be a capable 
teacher, because she earned her salary later. And we have 
to increase our salaries to make it worth while to come in. 
We found that we couldn’t get people to come in and sacri- 
fice salary, to do our work. We increased our salaries so 
that we were paying a little more than the public schools. 
Now I think perhaps that is one of the difficulties in the 
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schools for deaf, that you are not paying enough. I 
believe Mrs. Moore stated that, that a great many teachers 
of the deaf were going into the day-schools, and into other 
schools, schools for the hearing. 

Mrs. Moore: Into the day-schools, and the oral institu- 
tions: and not merely on account of salary, Dr. Coughlin; 
I am satisfied from my conversations with the teachers 
it isn’t merely the salaries that affect that. 

Dr. Covenutn: I understand. Well, I think salary does 
affect it in some cases, particularly in the day-schools, 
because there they get the same salaries as public school 
teachers, as in New York and Chicago and Cleveland ; their 
salaries are pretty high, compared with the salaries being 
paid in some of the other schools for the deaf. We find 
at all events, that it is necessary to take into consideration 
the salary; even the very best of teachers do not want to 
feel that they are working for a lower salary than they 
could obtain somewhere else. It is not a comfortable 
feeling; they feel they are not used justly; and they are 
not used justly. We find that by taking in well-trained, 
normally trained public school teachers, with some exper- 
ience, and paying them a good salary, that that has been 
the best solution of our difficulty with regard to our teach- 
ers. They have their training and teaching, and of course 
the normal course fits them with all that is necessary, out- 
side of the special work for the deaf; and we put them 
under supervising teachers. I don’t think the pupils suffer 
very much, where they are under capable supervising 
teachers; although supervising teachers should not have 
too many new teachers to train. 

I don’t know that I can add anything more. Our stand- 
ard of education for entrance should be kept up. The 
teachers should be properly trained, and they should re- 
ceive salaries, equal at least, or a little better, than those 
received in the ordinary public schools. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Harris will continue the discussion. 
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Mr. Harris: Fortunately for you, the facts and the 
principles involved in our discussion, have been well 
covered. In my experience as a school teacher—now 
fifty years of experience, the youngest of your superintend- 
ents, but the oldest of your teachers, probably, because I 
have actually taught fifty years, that is, shall have 
taught fifty years on the first of next October—I have 
rarely heard a paper that covered so well, and stated so 
particularly the needs as was done by Mrs. Moore. That 
is the reason I agree with it so heartily, beacuse it seems to 
state the problem so precisely. 

The conditions that I am actually dealing with in 
Georgia, with which I began seven years ago, seem to me 
to improve very slowly. I have been blessed with excellent 
associates, and I can’t see that the fault is there. I believe 
the trouble lies largely in the conditions under which we 
work, because wherever there are different conditions, 
looking toward a purely oral atmosphere, I find a better 
educational result, as I study the schools, than we have. 
Mr. Goodwin has a better school than we have. I know the 
conditions there, and I know the educational result there, 
and Georgia doesn’t equal it. The main problem is to get 
the teachers that are trained. I don’t think there is any 
miracle being worked at Northampton. But when I hear 
that so many of the pupils there have gone to college, it 
becomes my admiration and despair. However, I believe 
that if we could only have the teachers trained under the 
conditions at Northampton, that the Georgia children 
would do just as well. I don’t think the fault is with the 
children, I think the fault is with the teachers and the 
conditions. ‘‘The fault lies not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings,’’ in Georgia. 

Now, to come to the practical end for teachers’ training, 
I; find that the laborers are very few that are properly 
trained. When you have taken all that Northampton 
offers, and all that Dr. Goldstein offers, and all that are 
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furnished even by these summer springs that we have— 
these wet weather springs—there is still need to go into the 
schoolrooms of hearing pupils and take their teachers. | 
have had experience similar to that of Dr. Coughlin, about 
getting new teachers and taking them from schools for the 
hearing, giving them almost as much salary as our best 
teachers are getting, and training them. We have raised 
the standard of entrance to our training class of teachers, 
and we are training teachers all the time. We have young 
teachers to come and take the training, and we pay them 
twenty dollars a month, and their living, provided we prom- 
ise to give them a fine salary when the year is through, 
if they prove to be valuable. Then to take the supervisor 
of the first three grades, and have her teach and train these 
cadet teachers, is to provide the material that we think we 
shall need for the next year. 

I should like very much to know what the annual loss 
in the profession is among the teachers. I think we have 
some fifteen thousand pupils, and I suppose about fifteen 
hundred teachers. Perhaps some of you can tell me how 
many teachers drop out from matrimony, or death, or 
business, or something; can anyone tell me? I have im- 
agined that it was something like ten per cent every year. 

A Memper: In publie schools about twenty-five per 
cent, in my state. 

Mr. Goopwin: Over ten per cent, so far as I can get at 
it; it is a dropping-out rate. 

Mr. Harris: So there are one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred teachers needed, even if we fail to drop the 
inefficient members we now have. So my own judgment 
is, that the simple plan we have adopted in Georgia, of a 
little training class of three or four teachers, directed by 
the supervisor of primary grades, engaged in the practice 
of teaching through the year under the direction of this 
supervising teacher, who requires the same report as to 
progress, as to things done at the end of each week and 
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month, and the same instructions as to the method of 
doing it, that will get an actual result of several hundred 
well spoken words, lip-reading of two or three times that 
many, during the year, going along with the other school 
arts of writing, drawing, and things of that sort, is the 
one hope, now, of getting the teachers trained. Out of 
twenty-one teachers last year, I lost six teachers. Of 
course, that is a higher mortality rate than is usual, even 
with us. So we have hope of filling up the gaps. 

Mr. Goopwin: You lost them; but did they go some- 
where else? 

Mr. Harris: They are not lost to the profession. But 
I would like very much to have some resolution covering 
Mrs. Moore’s paper, bringing in the ideal that we would 
like to have, setting forth the conditions under which 
training may be had, and should be had, and recommend- 
ing things to be done, to give us training classes. I don’t 
think I ought to take any further time, because really 
Mrs. Moore presented us with a wonderful paper. Re- 
member your Virgil; 

‘¢ A woman is leader in the deed’’; 
and we have a good leader this time. 

Mr. Goopwin: I have tried to work out the matter of 
proportion of loss. Last summer at the Convention, I 
stated that we needed one hundred more trained teachers 
than we had been turning out every yar. Somebody asked 
‘“Why ?’’ I said, ‘‘I think there are one hundred vacancies.”’ 
Dr. Crouter inquired, ‘‘ Are there one hundred?’’ I said, 
‘Yes, I think so; but if there are not, there ought to be.’’ 

Mr. McManaway: I would like to pay high tribute to 
Mrs. Moore, for the quality and content of the paper which 
she offered. I think she has struck bedrock in the discus- 
sion of the teacher problem, leaving out only one point, 
which I want to touch on just a moment. I shall not go 
back to the points which she has enumerated, because she 
has covered them so adequately and well. The needs which 
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she has outlined have been felt by others of us, and in this 
connection, I am glad to make an announcement which I 
am sure will be of general interest. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Association on Friday, some of these very problems were 
taken up and discussed, with the idea of trying to help out 
the situation to some extent. At that time it was deter- 
mined that the summer school at Northampton will be re- 
organized; and I can give you some few facts regarding 
that, although a much more complete statement will be 
issued later as the result of the activity of the committee 
which was appointed. 

The school will probably be limited to not exceeding 
thirty pupils. The minimum requirements will probably 
be one year of experience, with certain minimum standards 
of education. The school will probably last four weeks; 
two weeks of which will be taken up with observation be- 
fore the close of the sessions of the Clarke School, followed 
by two weeks of theoretical instruction. The pupils will 
be accepted on the recommendation of their superintend- 
ents. This, with the object that only those who show 
promise, and who need training, will be admitted. I think 
that this is going to meet with the general approval of the 
body of superintendents. It won’t bring into the profession 
new material, but it will tremendously assist and improve, 
we believe, or rather we hope, the qualifications of certain 
teachers, who have been taken in by force of circumstances, 
and who do need further instruction, a course of observa- 
tion, and standards of achievement, as Mrs. Moore has 
indicated ; and who are in position to benefit by four weeks 
of instruction. We don’t expect to turn out finished 
products. 

A second matter which was determined upon, was a 
summer meeting of the Association. There will be no 
fees connected with this summer meeting; it will last per- 
haps ten days, and there will be this brought to it; instead 
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of having papers presented on a great many subjects, one 
topic will be taken up on successive days, by one or more 
teachers particularly equipped to handle that subject. For 
instance, a certain-grade language will come at ten o’clock 
on every day, until the subject is thoroughly covered; so 
there may be certain intensive work done by any who de- 
sire to benefit by it. This meeting will probably follow the 
summer school at Northampton. 

Now, if I may take just a minute or two more; there is 
one topic which Mrs. Moore did not discuss, and that is, 
source of new material; source of more teachers; where 
can we get them? I have attempted in an amateur way the 
training of teachers at my own school during the past two 
or three years. I am not doing it this year. It is about 
the most expensive proposition I have ever undertaken. 
I had to do it under pressure of cireumstances. I simply 
could not get teachers. I secured the best material I could 
get, to start with, and then attempted to train them in 
service, requiring a certain amount of additional study, 
and report and class work, after school hours; having a 
special teacher, who is designated assistant principal, to 
help with the work. It was expensive for this reason: that 
the children whom those teachers attempted to teach lost 
more than half the session’s work under their inexperienced 
ministrations. When you figure that out, that becomes a 
very expensive process. It is expensive for a great many 
other reasons; and I am not at all satisfied that this is the 
ultimate solution of our problem. It seems to me that as 
the body most interested, this Conference ought to be able 
to work out some way of getting more teachers. We have 
not a central normal school of adequate size. Isn’t it pos- 
sible that we can get such a school? 

I may suggest something very radical in a minute; I 
have a practical suggestion to offer, and it is simply thrown 
out as a suggestion. I am almost afraid to approach the 
subject, Mr. Chairman. The need for teachers is recog- 
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nized, the inadequacy of present training facilities is recog- 
nized; what can we do? It seems to me we are very for-— 
tunately situated, in one respect. We have one central 
institution of higher learning, and that is a national insti- 
tution, supported out of the national treasury. Gallaudet 
College has a great history behind it. It has done great 
things in the past, it is capable of great things in the fu- 
ture. It has not had adequate support from the profession. 
Dr. Hall, I am sure, will bear me out in this point, it is 
not getting adequate financial support; you can gather that 
from his report to the Secretary of the Interior. It seems 
to me there is no excuse why such a condition should exist. 
Congress is made up of representatives of the various 
states and we are representatives of the various states. 
Have we ever attempted to bring to bear the influence 
which this Conference is capable of bringing to bear, on 
our national representatives, that Gallaudet College may 
get the support which it needs, and which it asks for year 
after year and fails to get? If it isn’t getting it, isn’t it 
our fault? 

Now, | wanted a chance to talk with Dr. Hall before this 
question came up; I didn’t know it was coming up in this 
connection. I did have something in mind, and I wanted 
to find out what his ideas were. But I want to ask the 
question, and I should like to hear it somewhat adequately 
discussed: Why can’t Gallaudet help us out in this time 
of need? Gallaudet’s position with relation to education 
to-day, is somewhat analogous to that of the state univer- 
sity with relation to the subsidiary educational institutions 
of a state. It is at the top of the ladder. We may discuss, 
it seems to me, therefore, somewhat the function of Gal- 
laudet, from the standpoint of the function of the state 
university. Outlining it very briefly we may say, the 
university’s first object is, to offer better first training, to 
teach accepted truth. In the second place, the state uni- 
versity, or any university, is charged with the duty of dis- 
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eovering new truth, using scientific methods to that end. 
Not starting out with a certain supposition, and trying to 
make facts fit in with that accepted position but, through 
investigation along scientific lines, to determine the truths 
in which the civilization of the state is primarily interested, 
and formulate in such way as to be incontrovertible, the 
truth just discovered. We are face to face here in this 
Conference with a great many things that are up in the air, 
that have not been formulated, that have not been investi- 
gated in a scientific manner. Isn’t Gallaudet, or shouldn’t 
it be, if it is adequate'y supported, in a position to make 
these investigations, and attempt to arrive at conclusions; 
or at least present the material from which we can draw 
conclusions—facts, the result of scientific investigation? 

A university is charged with the training of leadership ; 
the training of leadership which we need now in the edu- 
cation of the deaf is of two classes, superintendents and 
teachers. Where else have we to look for such training? 
But a university has certain obligations at the same time; 
it must be responsive to the needs of its constituency in 
the courses offered. No university offers to-day courses 
in astrology, so far as I know, but they do offer courses 
in chemistry. This may not have application to this pre- 
sent situation. That is one of the duties. It must train 
for the leadership which is needed. If Gallaudet, there- 
fore, is to undertake training, it must train the kind of 
teachers we need, and give them the kind of training which 
is demanded for these teachers in the schools for the deaf 
of America. Now, I have simply attempted to present 
the problem, in outline. Is there anything to it? Is it 
merely a dream, or is there a possibility of realization? 
There are going to be practical problems to face, of course, 
but I don’t believe those practical problems are compar- 
able to the problems which superintendents are facing 
in trying to get adequately trained teachers. Is it pos- 
sible for this Conference, in connection with Gallaudet 
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College, to work out solutions for some of the problems 
which are presented to us; isn’t it worth investigation? 
Can’t we get the support which is needed, so that we 
may get the results which are so much desired? 

Dr. GoupsteIn: I think Dr. Walker, or the Committee 
of Arrangement, selected this place alongside this swim- 
ming pool, with a definite purpose, for just such radicals as 
I am, in case I get too heretical in some of my statements ; 
it is a very convenient way of disposing of me, for, as Dr. 
Walker had called me at one time, in a facetious way, I 
am a ‘‘foreign body’’ in this Conference. 

I would like to approach this question from a different 
angle; from that of an experienced worker in the training 
school. But before I do that, let me add my tribute to 
Mrs. Moore, for the beautiful analysis of the charcter and 
the variety of teachers which she has supervised out there, 
and is so qualified to discuss. Mrs. Moore has given you 
an analysis of the shortcomings. I would like to suggest 
some possibilities of the solution of those shortcomings. 

Here is my first ‘heresy. There are only two definitely 
organized, systematically conducted training schools for 
teachers of the deaf, in this country. One is the Clarke 
School at Northampton, and the other—may I be modest 
enough ?—is the Central Institute in St. Louis. All other 
forms of training teachers, as conducted in various ways, 
in different schools, are inadequate and inefficient. It is 
not the curriculum. It is the introduction of a quasi-intelli- 
gent young woman under the supervision of supervising 
teachers who do not see that work every day and constantly 
in the classroom, of a young woman with inadequate pre- 
liminaries in training and education. Necessarily, the result 
cannot be one that is acceptable to you as superintendents. 
I hope I shall not inflict too much on you if I give you a 
very brief description of our work; because you are en- 
titled as superintendents to know what course of training 
is offered to the teachers whom you officially employ, after 
their efficiency has been judged. 
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Central Institute accepts only high school diplomas for 
its admission to the training class. That credential is to be 
definitely improved this year. University graduates only, 
will be accepted in the training class next year. In the 
course of two years—and this is not a dream, as my further 
statement will indicate—in the course of two years, a two 
years’ training course for teachers will be inaugurated at 
Central Institute. Negotiations have been pending for the 
last year, and I think I can make public announcement of 
it within the next few weeks, that Central Institute will 
become a unit of the Washington University, one of the 
dest teaching machines in this country. What does that 
indicate; what does that signify? It means, at the outset, 
an elevated standard for all problems of the deaf. It 
means that every school for the deaf, of every character, 
will at once assume a definite dignity, when the training 
schools, or one of the training schools, from which your 
teachers derive their training, is fostered and emphatically 
supported by a big teaching university. 

What does the young pupil-teacher do in her first assay 
in a training class? Our pupil-teachers are sent to a full 
course of lectures, six, in the department of physics in the 
university ; that has been the rule for the last three years. 
Physies of sound, the acoustics of sound physics, as taught 
in a university course, is a more adequate form of training 
of that important phase of the work for the pupil-teacher 
than any that a school of training character would supply 
from any other source. Our teachers are taught anatomy, 
and physiology of the speech and hearing organs, not by 
teachers of the deaf, who themselves teach from books, but 
by those who have qualified as teachers of that field, in the 
dissecting rooms, in the laboratory. Those teachers come 
in direct contact with their material. Those teachers see 
the actual dissection of a larynx; they know the organ, and 
eross sections of the tissues of the labyrinth under the 
microscope. You may contend, ‘‘ What has that to do with 
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the properly qualified teacher of the deaf, when she gets 
to you?’’ It simply means that much additional prepara- 
tion. Unpreparedness is the keynote of the American 
teacher of the deaf. Mrs. Moore is right, and I will back 
that statement from my point of view, that only the small- 
est proportion of orally trained teachers are properly quali- 
fied; and that is the reason you have poor speech. Dr. 
Yale has made the statement time and again, ‘‘If you want 
better speech, get better trained oral teachers.’’ To get 
better trained oral teachers, you must have the selection of 
better material to enter your training classes. To get 
better training material, offer more inducement to that 
class of women. There are so many things that an intelli- 
gent woman ean do, that would be a higher monument to 
her in any and every way than the teaching of the deaf; 
and in order to get the proper material for your training 
classes, you must offer better salaries. To offer better 
salaries every superintendent must be thoroughly imbued 
with the fact that that is one of the ways in which he can 
improve the standard and the efficiency and the scholar- 
ship of his institution. When he is imbued with such a 
fact, he must educate his board of control, or his board 
of management; that board of management must make its 
proper recommendations to the legislature; the legislature 
must be informed of the fact that more funds are necessary 
for this vital thing; because I don’t think there is one 
feature of your whole machinery of education of the deaf 
child, that is more vital than the properly qualified teacher. 

I heard the Superintendent of Instruction of the City of 
St. Louis make a statement to this effect, a year or two after 
the war: In the state of Illinois the year after the war— 
Colonel Smith will bear me out—there was a reduction in 
the number of matriculants of three state normal schools of 
Illinois, of over seventy per cent, normal teachers. This 
question does not affect the teacher of the deaf child alone, 
it is a vital question that affects the entire nation. Women 
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are going to other fields of endeavor; the teacher is be- 
coming a scarce product,—the good teacher. Even super- 
intendents of schools for the deaf do not place an embargo 
on marriage; it is a difficult matter to control, to ask an 
intelligent, attractive young woman to stay with the work, 
unless other opportunities are forthcoming. That is the 
course of the situation. 

To go on for a moment. The teacher-in-training is 
taught fundamentals for three months. She is then placed 
under supervision, not in charge of a class with the super- 
vising teacher coming along at intervals during the week, 
but under constant supervision of one of the younger 
trained teachers already employed on the staff of the school. 
Those teachers, to be sure, are inadequately trained. Ex- 
perience is a wonderful asset in the world of education. 
I think experience and judgment make the great difference. 
between the brilliant young man or woman in any field of 
life, and the man or woman who has gained additional op- 
portunity in the course of the years. Whether it is the 
teacher, whether it is the nurse, whether it is the super- 
intendent of schools for the deaf or the hearing, experience 
and judgment make the qualifying difference between the 
young and the old, given two individuals of equal capacity. 
So experience is a thing that can be bought only by time. 
When you get a young teacher, you can’t expect that teach- 
er to have the experience of one who has been in the service 
for five or six years. When you put a new superintendent 
in office, if he has ‘had no preliminary training in the 
handling of the school for the deaf, you can’t expect him 
to be the manager, the executive, the wise controlling head 
of a large organization, as some of these veterans are. So 
the training of the teacher is a vital thing. 

We make this suggestion that it is possible. And the 
training of teachers cannot be done, unless on a tremendous 
appropriation from some big fund, whether national 
government or some educational fund. The training of 
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teachers is a financial problem. Those teachers are charged 
a tuition fee at Central Institute; true, it is not a very 
steep fee, but as a good business investment, does it appeal 
to you, that it might be well for you to select from your 
own constituents, and your own communities, from your 
own universities, young women, young men, who have had 
proper preliminary university training, and get the ap- 
propriation to pay their fees, with the understanding that 
when they are qualified as teachers, that they go back to 
you and teach in your own institution? 

We know of the inadequacy of teachers; partly from 
those who enter our regular training classes, partly from 
those who enter what we call our post-graduate summer 
classes. We conduct every year a summer post-graduate 
course, of one month’s intensive training. The only con- 
dition that we make in those classes, is that the teacher 
should have had at least two years’ previous experience in 
teaching the deaf. These women come from all over the 
country; our classes average from thirty to sixty every 
summer. This is our sixth summer. We know of their 
inadequacy, because these girls do intensive work ; we know 
where some of their shortcomings lie, and we try to bolster 
them up. When they go back to you, they introduce into 
your own institutions what little they have learned at Cen- 
tral Institute that is new. This is one of the missions that 
we have undertaken. There are opportunities for improv- 
ing the efficieney of a training school; those opportunities 
are coming to us with our associations in Washington 
University. These associations will mean that from Wash- 
ington University itself, its co-ed department, young 
women will enter this work, will be attracted to it; but 
salary remuneration must be one of the conditions. There 
are many angles from which this question can be further 
discussed, but I believe the vital one to you is to see that 
more women get into the work, women who are adequately, 
preliminarily trained, and that the training offered these 
women, should be of sufficient value. 
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One point that Mrs. Moore raises, one question I should 
like to answer. Our annual training classes last from Sep- 
tember until June, until these young women: qualify. We 
average from ten to fifteen a year. That is about all we 
have ever averaged. [We eliminate, Mrs. Moore, from ten 
to twenty per cent of every class, because of inefficiency ; 
we do not care to have our certificates of efficiency held by 
women who cannot meet the requirements, and the critical 
analysis that you offer. 

Mr. Jones: It is after twelve, and I think that we 
should close this discussion. However, I don’t feel that 
I would be true to our training department if I should 
remain silent at this time. We are one year ahead of Dr. 
Goldstein. Formerly, we required a high school graduate ; 
last year we required a graduate of a normal school; and 
this year we require a graduate of a college or university, 
with normal training. We have five young ladies all 
graduated from the State University, in the department of 
education. They are under the technical instruction of 
Miss Rose Marsh, a woman of muscle, tendon, ligaments, 
brain, a great soul, and an abundance of devotion. You 
ean’t beat her as a training teacher, and therefore you can’t 
beat the Ohio School. She is a modest, unassuming wo- 
man, but a hard worker; never tires. And I just want to 
put her name in the record as worthy. 

Dr. A. H. Wauker: Relative to the qualifications of 
candidates for training classes, Dr. Goldstein and my good 
friend, Mr. Jones, are just ten years behind me. At one 
time, before this Conference, I advocated the very thing 
that you gentlemen now apply, which it has taken you 
so long to comprehend, and that is, that our normal stu- 
dents, or our training teachers, should be possessed of a 
collegiate education. I think I took that subject before the 
Conference in Indianapolis, and I was so utterly over- 
whelmed at the suggestion that our profession was so highly 
elevated, that I had to take my seat; a high school graduate 
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was considered absolutely sufficient. Now, I am glad to see 
that you are so progressive; I am glad to see my friend, 
Dr. Goldstein, is on the right track. 

I would further like to add that I am delighted to say for 
once in my life that I agree with my good friend, Dr. Gold- 
stein, in his idea of setting the wheels in motion for 
adequate training of our teachers, under the supervision 
of some great university. I think he has struck the key- 
note. It may not appeal to the other members of the Con- 
ference right now, but I believe it will; whether it be the 
Washington University, or some other richly endowed 
university, that can afford to take our teachers and train 
them, or take our candidates and train them, at a very 
modest sum, eliminating the financial conditions that are 
always so oppressive. 

Mr. Scotr: Mr. Chairman, I want to get Mississippi 
on the map. I just want to say that Mrs. Moore gave us a 
very excellent paper and from the analysis she gave of 
different types of teachers, I am sure she must have dealt 
with some of them down here in Florida. We have all 
had some experience with them. We have had some in 
Mississippi; and six years ago when I took charge of the 
Mississippi School, teachers were getting just about one- 
half the salaries they are getting now. We got our salaries 
raised in order to get better teachers. I have gotten teach- 
ers from Mount Airy, and different places all over the 
country; some of them are good teachers; some few were 
not so good. But I have often thought of Dr. Argo’s 
policy; he was proud of the fact that he had never em- 
ployed an inexperienced teacher. That was the policy of 
the school. I have carried that out, so far; but I have 
gotten to the point where I can’t get them. The past two 
years, I had one of the best supervising teachers in the 
eountry, at least I thought so. I gave her a little boost once 
in the paper, and I think Prof. Harris saw it, and he stole 
her from me. But this year I haven’t been able to get one; 
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tried all over the country, and I am now an applicant for 
a good supervising teacher; I want one, in other words! 

Now it seems to me that Dr. Coughlin offered you a 
good suggestion. I think it is worth trying; that is, to get 
teachers from the public schools and give them some train- 
ing; they have already had a good deal of training. You 
ean give them the technical training, necessary training 
to teach the deaf. I think that is a good solution, for this 
reason, that when you have your local teachers you are 
more likely to keep them than ones you get from 
Northampton, or Mount Airy, or somewhere else. You 
get your own teachers, in your own locality; get them 
trained, and get some good ones, and you are more likely 
to keep those, than those from some other section of the 
country. 

Mr. A. C. Mannine: I am sorry that the well and 
systematically organized department of normal training 
at Gallaudet College was not mentioned with the other 
two excellent training schools in the country. The normal 
department of Gallaudet College needs no defense, nor 
any champion. Having accepted in a limited sort of way 
the training that was offered there in its early days, I hap- 
pen to know, from my own experience of teaching with, 
and having under my supervision, teachers from that de- 
partment in recent years, that the department has been 
wonderfully improved since my day; and I should like 
to suggest that Dr. Hall, who is responsible for that part 
of it, might be given just a minute or two to present per- 
haps some facts that we are not altogether familiar with. 
in the improvement and development of that department 
in recent years. 

Dr. GotpsteIn: Mr. Chairman, may I state that I re- 
ferred to orally trained teachers. 

Dr. Haut: Mr. Chairman, I think it is very kind of 
Mr. Manning and others to invite me to have a few mo- 
ments, but I don’t want to keep this gathering here toe 
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long. Of course, you know that the real reason for the 
foundation of the Normal Class at Gallaudet College, was 
the endeavor to persuade well educated young men partic- 
ularly to enter our profession. It has been our policy to 
endeavor to obtain young men, with the idea that we need 
them in our profession; and I hope we do yet. I think 
we do, I believe we do. Our requirements for admission 
have been as a rule, a college degree from a fairly repu- 
table college. We have graduated a numbr of very able 
young men and women who did not hold college degrees, 
but who have become successful teachers; and some of 
them are here to-day as superintendents; some of our very 
best superintendents have not received college degrees, who 
have gone through our training classes and have done some 
of the best work that has been done in the country, I be- 
lieve, in our various schools. Last year, we had four col- 
lege graduates; this year we have five, and another who 
is a graduate of a teachers’ college but not holding a 
bachelor’s degree; next year we have on our list, six col- 
lege graduates who want to come to us. 

We have only a one-year course. It is our endeavor 
to give these young people a rather general training. We 
have a very skillful teacher of speech who trains these stu- 
dents daily in that part of the work, in speech work. After 
they have had the theory, they put it into practice under 
her supervision. 

She also gives them some idea of rhythm work, depend- 
ing on their ability along that line. We have lectures 
from physicians in regard to the anatomy of the ear; we 
have lectures on many topics from members of our faculty, 
in connection with the general education of the deaf. We 
have supervised observation, with reports from the observ- 
er, which are carefully gone over by the teacher in whose 
class the observation is done. We have a good many 
papers and lectures on general topics in connection with 
education of the deaf; and we want to turn out, if possible, 
teachers who can become skillful teachers of speech. 
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I doubt very much if anyone is going to produce, out 
of any training class, a very skillful teacher of speech in 
one year: I think it is going to take a good deal longer 
to learn that. 

If I may have another word to say in regard to Supt. 
McManaway’s suggestion, that is something that was rather 
sprung on me. I do think that we shall have, at some 
future time, opportunity to study some of these funda- 
mental facts that we want to know, that Mr. Gardner 
spoke about last night. But as to the question of training 
a large number of normal sudents at Gallaudet College 
and in our school, I want to say that I believe it is one 
of the best fields for study that there is in this country, 
because we have children there from six years old up to 
young adults, and we do use to a larger extent than ever 
before the opportunity for these normal students that 
we have, to study the problems of your schools, in our 
college, which you do not have at any other training class. 
We have observation work, not only in our school, but in 
our college classes also. You must see, as Mr. Harris has 
mentioned, the difficulty of training a large class of young 
teachers in a small school; and I doubt if we shall ever 
be able to handle, in justice to our children, more than 
eight to ten students at the most, in one year. It is hardly 
fair to our children. We generally expect to limit our 
class to six; possibly we could increase that to eight or ten. 

Dr. Pirttncer: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to suggest that 
the moving around from one school to another is not wholly 
bad. We get some very excellent suggestions from the 
young people who come to us from other schools. And I 
further wanted to suggest that we have some older ones 
who are trained, whom I should like to trade for some of 
these younger ones in your schools, 

It seems to me that one of the greatest dangers in our 
work, as in all educational work, is that trained teachers 
fail to grow. They become satisfied and do not progress 
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in their work. I have felt that in our school we suffer more 
from a disposition not to accept anything new or different: 
we suffer more from a sort of static condition, than we do 
from the younger people who are coming in. And so if 
you have some good trades, I should like to see you. 

Mr. Goopwin: I take no exception whatever to what 
Dr. Goldstein says about a well organized oral training. 
We have trained fifty-one teachers, and there are six in 
my class this year. I regret very sincerely that we are not 
under the very best conditions for training teachers. Some 
of these fifty-one teachers have been very excellent, and 
have even gone to headships in other schools. Some have 
been very indifferent, as some of your superintendents have 
discovered. We have done the best we could. I haven’ 
taken any of the credit for this actual training, to myself. 
I have had some very excellent help in my school since it 
was organized. 

Mr. McManaway: I didn’t mean to spring anything 
on the Conference or on Dr. Hall; but I have been thinking 
of the appropriateness of the time of bringing up such a 
subject. We are told that there is a surplus of about three 
and a half million in the Treasury of the United States. 
For the first time in our history, I believe, the President 
of our country is a man who has been and who still is a 
member of the board of directors of a school for the deaf, 
and whose wife was formerly a teacher of the deaf; and it 
seems to me there is a conjuntion of circumstances whick 
is auspicious for giving to Gallaudet College the suppcrt 
which it deserves, and which its president deserves. | have 
had a teacher trained in the Gallaudet College training 
school; she is one of the best oral teachers I have ever had; 
and I was truly sorry when she married and left. 

Mr. Jones: The secretary has a telegram, which you 
all will want to hear, from Dr. Crouter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
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Philadelphia, Pa., January 14, 1924. 
President I. B. GARDNER: Please express to the members of the 
Conference my deep regret at not being able to attend the meeting 
now in session. Stress of work and weakened health prevent. Best 


wishes for the meeting. 
(Signed) A. L. E. CRouteEr. 


Mr. Jones: The committee to crystallize the suggestions 
of Mrs. Moore’s paper will be: Mr. Harris, Mrs. Moore, 
and Dr. Coughlin. 


Tuirp Session: Tuesday Evening, January 15, 1924. 


The Conference was reconvened by President GARDNER, 
at 7:55 p. m., at the Casino of the Aleazar Hotel. 

President GARDNER: The Conference will please come to 
order. It is open for the business of the evening, a demon- 
stration of the Acoustic Method, by Dr. M. A. Goldstein, 
director of the Central Institute for the Deaf, of St. Louis. 
I am sure you will all be very much interested ; it is worth 
while. 

Dr. Goldstein: If I am correctly informed, this is the 
first practical demonstration, with pupils, offered by a 
teacher (and I claim to be a teacher), before the Conference 
at any time. That, in itself, is a significant fact.. It spells 
progress for the entire problem of the deaf; that men who 
represent the strength of the nation in caring for the deaf 
child, have been sufficiently mellow, sufficiently cognizant of 
the possibilities of the machinery and the evolution of edu- 
cation, to offer this opportunity to the radical right wing of 
pure oralism. And by the method that we have termed the 
acoustic method, we are practically still delving in oral 
fields. True, oralism is concerned with the production of 
speech ; the acoustic method has for its purpose the develop- 
ment of every principle that can be applied toward the 
stimulation of hearing, of audition, whether that stimula- 
tion can be applied by the higher sensibilities inculcated in 
the sense of touch; by the more definitely quick comprehen- 
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sion of the eye; by the application of the principles of 
music, or the vibration of sound in any of its other phases ; 
by the study of the minute pathological and physiological 
conditions of the peripheral organ of hearing; by a more 
liberal comprehension and a better absorption of what has 
been known until now of the hearing fields in the brain, 
their tracts and their associations with the centers of 
speech; by the codperation of the trained teacher of the 
deaf and the experienced otoligist; whether by any, or a 
combination of all, of these measures, the acoustic method 
is asking for recognition. 

We call it the acoustic method, because we feel it is an 
applicable designation. We have spoken before of the 
oral method; some workers in similar fields have spoken 
of this acoustic work as the aural method. So, in order 
to get away from the confusion of oral with aural, we have 
labeled this, acoustic. Furthermore, music, rhythm, ac- 
cent, pitch, and all the other things that have been striven 
for, and where much good has already been accomplished, 
rightfully belong in it. It is a classification which should 
be termed the acoustic method, unless you can find some 
more applicable name for it, as contradistinguished from 
the oral method or the manual method. 

I made my bow to this Conference as a teacher. To 
some of you who know me well, it is not my maiden bow as 
a teacher. My first class in acoustic work was conducted 
by me, not by teachers, thirty-one years ago; and I have 
been teaching ever since. So I think I can fairly well 
rank with the veterans in the Conference, as a teacher of 
the deaf. Not a teacher in the school for normal children, 
but as a teacher of the deaf. Furthermore, as we are in 
an intimate circle, with the exception of our guests of the 
Florida School, let me say to the Conference that if I am 
a ‘‘foreign body,’’ as my good friend, Dr. Walker, has 
termed me, I am a foreign body that is inert as far as its 
ability to harm this Conference is concerned. Also, as a 
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foreign body, I am a free-lance; I am not bound by 
legislature, by state, by city, by boards of control, by any 
conference, but by the great, wide range of an opportunity 
to work in science for the benefit of a cause. 

I have never—I am making this confession so that you 
will know who I am before I get through—lI have never 
received on dollar of pay or remuneration for any work 
I have ever done for the deaf, in those thirty-one years. 

Now that we understand,—I have made my own introduc- 
tion; there is nobody else who could have made it for me, 
as no one else probably was informed,—we may get along 
with the discussion of the subject of the evening. 

To appreciate the significance of acoustic work, we need 
rather more than the average comprehension of the anatomy 
and physiology, as well as its pathology, of both the pe- 
ripheral and the central organ of hearing. There has been 
a tremendous amount of research made in the last fifteen 
years, and during the war that research was very much 
strengthened, especially by our American otologists work- 
ing on the other side. With that information, we are 
placed in a position to differentiate more definitely types 
of deafness. 

I assume that every teacher of the deaf knows the usual 
definition of the two main types of deafness: deafness of 
the conducting apparatus, and deafness of the nerve ap- 
paratus; deafness of the conducting apparatus being as- 
sociated with the mechanics of hearing; deafness of the 
nerve apparatus being identified with the nerve perceiving 
apparatus from its periphery in the organ of Corti to its 
eenter in the lobe of the brain in the hearing-fields. For 
any teacher to attempt acoustic work without these fun- 
damentals, and without having a fairly good understanding 
of the physics of sound, I think would be like trying to build 
a pretentious house without a good foundation: and for that 
reason, many of the early assays in acoustic work, in dif- 
ferent schools (and some of the members of the Conference 
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may bear me out in this observation) have not been suc- 
cessful. In some instances the teachers have not had suf- 
ficient experience or sufficient background to develp thor- 
oughly that form of training. A very radical statement 
that can be substantiated, but is rather a surprising one, 
is, that most congenitally deaf children, biologically con- 
genitally deaf children, are not totally deaf. I have rarely 
found a biologically congenitally deaf child totally deaf. 
There are always remnants of the hearing; there are always 
possibilities of development of that remnant. 

The totally deaf child that you come in contact with is 
the deaf child of pathological conditions, the deaf child 
in whose progeny there is syphilis, there is rickets, there 
is tuberculosis; and who in embryo or in very early in- 
fancy develops supreme deafness. In that class of cases 
there will be found in the minute laboratory examinations, 
a destruction of the inner organ of the labyrinth, in part 
or in whole; in the supreme types, in whole. 

In the congenitally deaf child of biological character, 
you will find an absence of some of the elements that go 
to make up the inner organ of hearing. One of the most 
interesting studies that I can commend to all of you to 
read if you care to follow this question further, is the 
splendid work done by my colleague in Edinburgh, Dr. 
Fraser, who has made a study of the congenital deaf-mute 
from the laboratory point of view. 

We are trying to study the congenitally deaf, not in the 
laboratory, as far as the section is concerned. We are 
trying to study him in the living subject; and that we 
want to demonstrate to you to-night. 

It may surprise you to konw that it isn’t always easy to 
tell whether a child is deaf or not. I have spent as long 
as a month of daily observation of perhaps fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time, to try and advise a parent whether the 
child was deaf or not, a child three or four years of age, 
and I haven’t always been able to tell. You will find in 
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the experience of every school, children who apparently 
are totally deaf, and who in the course of 4 year or two 
develop quite a considerable amount of hearing, just spon- 
taneously, without any apparent cause. We are going 
to show you one such ease, I think, to-night. 

There are many unforeseen conditions that develop in 
the course of a longer investigation; but I shall try to give 
it to you in tabloid form if I can, even though Mr. Jones 
asked me, ‘‘How long are you going to speak to-night?’’ 
I said ‘‘I don’t know; haven’t quite made up my mind.’’ 
He said ‘‘ Well, I have had two cups of coffee.’’ I shall 
keep him awake, I think. 

What we have attempted to do for the past five years 
is to work this acoustic method up into a system. That is 
not so easy; and it is still more difficult to work it up into 
a system that is applicable not only for me and a few thor- 
oughly trained teachers, but a system which the larger 
rank and file of teachers who are interested in this field, 
can carry out. A system that can’t be carried out in the 
California School as well as in the Florida School, and one 
that can’t be carried out in Maine as well as in Texas, has 
something at fault; and for that reason we are trying to 
simplify this thing as we grow in experience in its under- 
standing. 

There are many things, as you will see by your own 
observations of this demonstration, that are still incompre- 
hensible about it. We can show you some results, but can’t 
explain all the actual reasons for those results. The state- 
ment that has been made frequently, and that you can 
all corroborate, that over thirty per cent of all children in 
our schools for the deaf have some modicum of hearing, I 
think is correct. Whether that be a simple remnant of 
hearing, for simply the loud voice; or whether it is a hear- 
ing apparent to the pupil at ten feet away, you can find 
them of all types in our schools. 

Thirty per cent of all your children have some possibility 
of hearing. That is a tremendously large percentage to be 
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taught either manually or orally, when you can get the 
information through their ear to the brain. And if of 
that thirty per cent, twenty-five per cent can be reached 
through the ear, you are doing the child a tremendous ser- 
vice; a greater service than by teaching him mechanical 
speech, or manually. If there can be no very definite 
increase in the ‘hearing possibilities of these children after 
a certain amount of training by the acoustic method, then 
we can always resort to one of the other methods of in- 
struction for them. 

Our plan at the Central Institute is to subject every 
child to a ten-minutes’ practice by the acoustic method. If 
at the end of six months that child does not turn out satis- 
factorily, if there has been no evidence of improvement in 
his hearing capacity, we stop. We put him back in the 
oral class, and the teacher conserves her energy on that 
ehild, giving her the additional opportunity of further 
work on the other children. 

Now, will you bring that harmonium forward, please? 
I am going to intersperse the demonstration with such 
remarks as may occur to me while the work is going on. 

Before we go on with the work,— I want to be sure not 
to forget—I wish to express my deep appreciation to Dr. 
Walker for his splendid codperation in making this demon- 
stration possible, and in inviting me to his school to meet 
his teachers. You know his supervising teacher; you 
heard her this morning; there is no further comment neces- 
sary about that qualification. 

For the purpose of our experiment we have selected from 
his classes the rank and file of the school for the deaf as 
you find them anywhere else. Here is a group of some tem 
or twelve; and in all but a few there is some modicum of 
hearing. I have never seen these children before yesterday 
morning. I may fall down in a number of my demonstra- 
tions, in a number of my experiments. I expeet to fall 
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down; I want to fall down, because it would look funny 
if I did not. The acoustic method is no sinecure for any- 
thing; it is simply another outlet that I am presenting for 
your consideration. 

Let me say a word about this: Miss Moore has in her 
hand a rather suspicious looking instrument. Thirty-two 
years ago when I came back from post-graduate work in 
Vienna, where we first picked up the elements of this 
acoustic training, with old Professor Urbantschitsch, who 
in turn was the successor of Itard of about a half century 
ago in Paris, I had constructed a duplicate, in Vienna, of 
Professor Urbantschitsch’s old harmonica. It had little 
individual reeds of the entire musical scale, and you would 
pull one reed out of the hole and put the other in, and 
that’s the way he went along. I have given that such 
good use in the last thirty years, that the poor machine is 
like that old horse with which we went to the Beach this 
afternoon; he has been going that route so long that some 
of his ribs are beginning to stick out; and the ribs were 
sticking out of this old one, so three years ago, on my visit 
to Vienna at that time, I had a modification of that appa- 
ratus made, and it is now in the shape of an accordion, with 
a keyboard; and that keyboard overcomes the necessity of 
changing these individual reeds. Now, why have it made 
in Vienna? We use the reed tone, the reed organ tone, be- 
cause it speaks quite a bit louder than the tuning fork. 
The tuning fork is almost useless for this class of children, 
because we can’t get a tone sustained long enough, and 
can’t get it of sufficient volume; and we can’t get the range 
with a tuning fork without considerable trouble, that we 
ean get here. We have got six octaves in this apparatus 
here, or rather five and a half. And that is our means of 
testing out the possibilities of hearing of a child. 

Now, I don’t want to become too technical in the intro- 
duction of this subject ; I imagine that you are more inter- 
ested in the practical. If there are questions that you care 
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to ask about the technical features of this, later on, I shall 
be glad to take them up in the discussion. We use the 
Austrian constructed harmonica because the reed speaks 
on compression and suction, the same tone. The Amer- 
ican and the English reed speak on suction; and the suc- 
tion reed does not give you a direct vibration at the instant, 
that the compression reed does. 

Now if you will give them one of those tones, Miss Moore, 
please. Just give them a tone both on compression and 
suction; give them as loud as you can; just the one tone; 
that’s it; now come back again. 

That tone can be maintained for a matter of two or 
three minutes constantly. A very significant part of this 
work was developed by Professor Betzel of the University 
of Munich, about twenty years ago, when he claimed that 
the tone limit, the tone seale, was from B-1 to G-2. I think 
you can give that to them, on that; or from A-1 to B-2. 
If your child in the test—and we make the test with the 
entire range of hearing—if your child can still hear within 
that range, that child is susceptible. That is an important 
point. If the child hears within the range of that octave, 
or two octaves, the two middle octaves of the keyboard, he 
is susceptible to speech training, to speech stimulation, by 
this method. 

Now, if you will have that little girl up here. Now, the 
report concerning this little girl is that she is congenitally 
and totally deaf. She has had how much of this kind of 
stimulation this morning? 

Miss Moore: Miss Spicer had her last year. 

Dr. GotpsteIN: How far did you get with ther, Miss 
Spicer? 

Miss Spicer: The first step of voice. 

Dr. GotpsteIn: How far did you go? All the vowels? 

Miss Spicer: I have forgotten, but I think I did. 

Dr. GotpsteIn: When you started with her, how much 
did she hear? 


Miss Spicer: Just the first vowel. 
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Dr. GoLpsTEIN: How long? A week? A month? These 
drills are ten minutes each, with each pupil, a day. Well, 
let’s assume that you worked a week or two with her on 
that first vowel. . 

Miss Spicer: I know I worked more than that. 

Dr. Gotpstemn: I thought that challenge would catch. 
Now then, our method of proceeding, after we have found 
that the child ‘has some remnant of hearing, that he hears 
more than a concussion or a noise, that he hears something 
of a musical sound, is to start with that and get the hearing 
range on our chart. We test out every single tone, and 
make a record of that tone on the chart. That, too, is a 
very interesting thing. You will notice here (exhibiting a 
chart), for the right and the left ear; here is a child that 
was tested out, and the entire musical scale, just as you 
find it on a temperature chart, is recorded on this chart. 
And you find here the hearing for every tone, on the one 
ear; on the other ear you see these little, funny, zig-zag, 
tooth-like squares. The first row of ‘‘teeth,’’ is the hear- 
ing capacity of that child when he was first tested. And at 
intervals of every six months these tests are made, and 
you see how gradually the sound perception comes up along 
the scale. That we use as our record for constant compari- 
son. 

Now then with this little child we may start our exercise 
by sustained tones called into her ear. If you wish, at 
first, let the child see your mouth, let the child feel your 
breath; use every stimulation you possibly can, to get that 
association of ideas into the child’s head, that you are try- 
ing to get sound into her ear. And at close range, not with 
too loud a voice, because we have found out that too muck 
volume of tone is of no particular value Our teachers 
used to yell themselves hhoarse; and I find now that a large 
volume of tone, if anything is a handicap rather than an 
advantage. 

(Test with vowel sound ‘‘ah’’, sustained; repeated by 
the ehild.) 
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At first we maintain fairly the same pitch in this exercise: 
We use a table—there is a strange thing; that table was 
eonstructed by Professor Wolff, of the University of 
Heidelberg, I guess as long as thirty-five years ago, and 
that table is still good, because I have checked it up in the 
last five years. That table shows the hearing range for 
every element in the range of speech, tested out in the 
woods and quiet, with at least half a dozen perfectly norma! 
ears; and the sound that is best heard by the normal ear 
is the vowel ‘‘ah’’; the broad vowel ‘‘ah’’; and that is 
heard at about three hundred twenty paces, about five 
hundred feet; and the others range from five hundred feei 
down to the sound of the element heard only at ten feet. 
the sound ‘‘h’’. Now then, if we had, theoretically, a child 
that could hear the sound ‘‘ah’’, at say a distance of six 
inches from the ear, and we could intensify our voices to 
such an extent that the sound ‘‘h’’could be heard the 
same distance, to the normal ear, as the sound ‘‘ah’’, then 
the sound ‘‘h’’ ought also to be heard at six inches and we 
ought to be able to carry on a conversation with the child 
at six inches; but it doesn’t work out that way. 

(Vowel tests with child.) 

The hardest of the vowels to comprehend accurately, for 
the very defective ear, are ‘‘oo’’ and ‘‘ee’’; they are often 
confused ; in fact, they are confused by hearing people. 

(Vowel tests. ) 

Another thing; practising with a child for a period of 
ten minutes, sometimes a shorter period, you will suddenly 
find the child can’t go on. That auditory nerve tires, just 
as a biceps muscle tires. You use a dumb-bell ten minutes 
er a quarter of an hour and see what happens. An audi- 
tory nerve gets tired, and you have to stop, and try that 
ehild again. Let’s try her other ear. 

(Vowel tests. ) 

Now in order to save time and energy, let’s try another 
feature of this work. One of the most unusually difficult 
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things to overcome, in the speech of the deaf, is monotone; 
that peculiar monotone, that peculiar wooden voice. Once 
you get a child to recognize a difference in pitch, either in 
your voice or in his own voice, you have got the key to the 
unlocking of that rather complicated casket. I don’t think 
this child has ever been taught pitch, has she, orally? Miss 
Moore, you have a better voice with less overtone of an un- 
pleasant character than mine; give her those vowels, in 
your own voice. Don’t let her see you. 

(Tests by Miss Moore.) 

Let’s tell her. I say, get this by whatever means you 
can, but get it. Can you get a glass of water, Dr. Walker? 
I think Mr. Jones is going to have his wish in a little while, 
I shall be so hoarse. 

(Tests by Miss Moore.) 

You are witnessing a failure, of one of the most difficult 
things in the life of the oral teacher, and that is, to get 
piteh. But we will get pitch out of this child Now listen. 

(Tests by Dr. Goldstein.) 

Now, will you suggest—I want to try another experi- 
ment that is almost beyond this child, but I want to make 
it—will you suggest some two or three words? Will you 
suggest two or three words this child has not had, like 
knife, and boat, and bat, something of that kind? We shall 
tell you whether she has had it or not. Some simple com- 
bination of consonants and an individual central vowel. 

(The word ‘‘piano’’ was suggested, and used in tests ) 

(Mr. Fusfeld suggested the name ‘‘ Aleazar’’.) 

You are giving me a pretty stiff test, but I shall try it. 

(Tests made with the name ‘‘Alzacar’’. In this, as in 
tests with the word ‘‘piano’’, Dr. Goldstein placed accent 
on second syllable, the child being inclined to accent the 
last syllable. Test then made with these two words, 
‘*piano’’ and ‘‘ Aleazar’’ alternately, the child in one in- 
stance repeating ‘‘Alcazar’’ in response to ‘‘piano’’, and 
‘*piano’’ in response to ‘‘ Alcazar’’.) 
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President GARDNER: Aren’t there times when it takes 
quite a long time for that to reach the center? 

Dr. GoLpsTErn : Yes, sir. 

President GARDNER: Therefore this child, who is not 
practised in hearing, has taken longer? 

Dr. GoLpsTEIN: That is the reason I have repeated that 
half a dozen times. 

President GARDNER: Isn’t it possible she is just hearing 
‘‘piano’’ over again? 

Dr. GoutpsteIn: Yes. Her memory is also a phase of 
this association of ideas. 

President GarpNER: Don’t different persons have dif- 
ferent tempos in the period that it takes to reach the brain, 
in normal individuals? 

Dr. Goxtpstern: Of course, those are the finer points. 
I felt as though I wanted to go into that; I am glad you 
called attention to that. In fact, I think some of this 
work—lI shall try to show you on some of the other chil- 
dren—is largely explained by memory and the association 
of ideas and the time limit for registering those ideas and 
associating them in the different tracts. 

(Further tests by Dr. Goldstein.) 

Now I shall show you on another child who probably has 
a little more hearing. 

(Ethel, another child, brought forward.) 

Where has Ethel gotten to? 

Miss Moore: She has gotten through the third stage, but 
not accurately. 

Dr. GoLpsTeIN: Now then in the succession of steps— 
we try to develop this method in steps—first the vowels, 
then the combinations of those and consonants; and we are 
going to make a revision of that. We find ‘‘m’’ is not 
heard quite as far away, as a consonant element, as ‘‘sh’’; 
and we are going to revise that now in the order in which 
we take the steps. 

A Question: Does the accordion precede this? 
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Dr. Gouipstein: It precedes it and also accompanies it, 
because you get a certain amount of training by the individ- 
ual sound stimulation that is of use to the child, and you 
usually get that. I am using machinery that Keller devised 
many years ago; it is nothing but an individual bowl of 
vuleanite with a lot of ordinary speaking tubes on it; and 
I have had one made by the Globe Earphone Company, 
whereby twelve pupils can be taught at the same time. 
That saves ‘energy and saves time for the teacher; and | 
think I am going to have even a simpler apparatus yet to 
offer, with nothing but a group of stethoscopes on a round 
ball, so the children can put the individual stethoscope in 
their ear and they won’t have a disc in between the ear 
and the reservoir. 

Now in this little girl we have gone a little bit further. 
This is the next step. 

(Tests with vowels. ) 

She is far enough away not to feel the breath any more. 
She has no pitch, either, has she? 

Miss Moore: Just a little. 

(Tests by Dr. Goldstein with name Ethel,’’ and im 


pitch.) 
Dr. GoupsTEIn: (To the child.) Now, listen; I am 
going to call your name: ‘‘Ethel’’. 


Now here is a peculiar situation. We have gone further 
with our acoustics than we have with other oralism. We 
ean get pitch, interpreted by the ear here, and she hasn’t 
got it in her speech yet. 

Mr. ByorLEE: Why not teach that with the aid of the 
piano? 

Dr. We do. 

Dr. Hatu: How old is the child? How was she classified 
when she came to the school, and how long has she been 
here? 

Mrs. Moore: Five years. 

Dr. Hauu: Was she classified as totally deaf whem she 
eame here? 
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Mrs. Moore: Practically so; yes. 

Dr. GoupsTEIN: That is a very interesting question. 

Dr. Hau: Who made the classification ? 

Dr. A. H. WauKer: Made by application. 

Dr. Hau: You mean her parents wrote that on a piece 
of paper? 

Dr. A. H. WALKER: Yes. 

Dr. GotpsTeIn: <A very interesting point is made here. 
Whoever made the classification, ‘‘totally deaf’’ was right, 
because the amount of deafness that that child had, in any 
school in this country, in any state school in this country, 
would have been indicated as totally deaf; and that’s 
where she would have stayed. 

Mr. Scorr: I ean tell by her voice that she has hearing. 

Dr. Hau: I don’t think that is a fair statement, Dr. 
Goldstein. 

Dr. GotpsteIN: That child, when she came to this school, 
heard vowels. I made this statement, and I make it over, 
to be challenged : that there is no state school in this country 
that would have taken this child, hearing only a remnant 
of vowels, five years ago when she came to the school, and 
given her any kind of training except perhaps pure oral 
training, or manual or sign work; would not have paid any 
attention to that amount of hearing as a means of her 
future training. If I am wrong, I am willing to retract it. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: In defense of the charge, you must 
remember she has been under this acoustic method, partial- 
ly, not all the time, for three years. I think Mrs. Moore 
will bear me out, that in the little knowledge that we have 
of this method of training children, we feel she has im- 
proved ; that we have improved that residual hearing, to a 
certain extent. 

Mr. Harris: Was she considered perfectly deaf until 
you started that? 

Dr. A. H. Yes. 

Dr. GoupsteIn: We are not talking about the same 
thing, at all. We were asked, Was this child totally deaf? 
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We said, Yes. Mr. Scott said that he could tell that child 
was not totally deaf, by the inflection in her voice; he didn’t 
need an instrument. 

Mr. Scorr: I ean do it. 

Dr. GoupsteIn: Yes, you can do it now, after she has 
had three years of acoustic work. 

Mr. Scott: I can tell she has hearing, by her voice, any 
time. She might not have had when she came here, but I 
think she did have then, just as much as she has now. 

Dr. GoutpsTEIn: To all intents and purposes, the child 
was totally deaf when she came here; and that was the 
question asked ; and my statement was, a totally deaf child 
is not handled—— 

Mr. Scorr: She is totally deaf just as some of these deaf 
bands we have around the country; they are not totally 
deaf. 

Dr. GoupsteIn: Her classification was that of totally 
deaf. There are too many children with modicums of hear- 
ing, there are too many children that I have seen in too 
many schools for the deaf, who can hear six and eight feet 
away, who are not given the benefit of voice training, with- 
out having that school intensify its labors by putting it on 
a child that is considered totally deaf. That is my point. 

Dr. A. H. WALKER: Doctor, if you will excuse me, I 
would like to make this remark in regard to that child. 
Being under instruction five years, she has the intelligence 
now to use that hearing, that she did not have when she 
came to us. 

A Memser: She has the same degree of hearing, but it 
has been trained. 

Dr. GotpsTEIN: She has more hearing. That has been 
proven to you. 

Mr. Luoyp: How do you know she has more hearing 
than when she came? 

Dr. GoupsteIn: I am taking the word of her teachers 
for that. They made that assertion. 
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Mr. A. C. Mannine: The parents’ statement that she 
was deaf; the teacher didn’t make the assertion. 

Dr. GotpsteIn: When the child came up for this kind 
of training three years ago, how much did she hear, Dr. 
Walker? How much of these vowels did she hear? 

Dr. A. H. WauKer: Ask Mrs. Moore. 

Mrs. Moore: As I remember, Doctor, she came to us 
supposedly totally deaf. In our first tests with her we 
might make her hear and distinguish ‘‘ah’’, ‘‘oo’’ and 
‘‘ee’’: she had no words; she had no inflection; but she 
did have enough hearing, when we went to work at it, to 
respond to those vowels. 

Dr. GotpsTeIN: Now what has she? 

Mrs. Moore: She is taking the ‘‘o’’, ‘‘e’’, ‘‘ah’’. 

Dr. GoutpsteIn: Is she taking any words through her 
ear? 

Mrs. Moore: Yes. 

(Tests by Dr. Goldstein: ‘‘Clap your hands’’; ‘fold 
your arms.’’) 

Dr. GoLpsTEIN: We are giving her the thought now. 

(Tests: ‘‘Clap your hands’’; ‘‘shut your eyes’’; ‘‘clap 
your hands’’; ‘‘brush your hair’’; ‘‘elap your hands’'’— 
pupil rubs face. 

Tests continued by Miss Moore.) 

That is enough to demonstrate the point. Has that child 
hearing, to that extent? She has only gotten as far as the 
definition of vowels, with perhaps one or two consonants. 
She can’t hear ‘‘e’’, ‘‘1’’, ‘‘p’’, “‘h’’and ‘‘y’’, and a 
combination of diphthongs; she hasn’t that physiologic 
capacity of hearing, yet; and still she is getting phrases in- 
cluding those sounds. What is she doing? Is she getting 
what Mr. Gardner referred to a while ago, an association 
of ideas—some semblance of sound, some element of 
memory, all working together toward an appreciation in 
her auditory center? And is that producing hearing by 
some circuitous way? She is certainly hearing that; she 
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is not feeling it, unless all the organs of special sense are 
ehangeable and simply modifications of the sense of touch. 
Could that child, Dr. Hall, have heard that without this 
training? 

Dr. Haut: Dr. Goldstein, I was questioning the state- 
ment that in no state school would any such thing be done. 
We saw Mr. Forrester give a very excellent demonstration 
last summer at Belleville, with children who had very, very 
little hearing when they came to him. I was questioning 
that statement; that was all, Dr. Goldstein. 

Dr. GoLpsTEIN: That statement would never have been 
made had you not challenged the fact of who was respon- 
sible for the amount of advance registered for that child. 

Dr. Hauu: I think we have a right to ask that. We are 
told the parents sent it in, in their statement. 

Dr. GoLpsTeIN: And my statement was that totally deaf 
children are not taken on in their training except through 
routine method. 

Dr. Hatt: Do the schools accept the statement of the 
parents in regard to the hearing, sent in on a piece of 
paper? Do they all do that? 

Mr. BsorueE: Dr. Goldstein, in behalf of the other 
members of the profession, I would like to challenge that 
statement myself, with this explanation. You made the 
statement yourself that sometimes it took you as much as 
three months to determine whether or not a child had hear- 
ing. Now take a parent that never saw another deaf child 
before, who brings a deaf child to the school at the age of 
six, and who has had no way of testing. We ask the parent, 
Is this child totally or partially deaf? The parent an- 
swers, to the best of his judgment, either totally, or par- 
tially. And I have found, in my experience, that even if 
“‘no hearing’’ is almost sufficient for the child to hear 
audibly spoken words, the parents will say the child is 
deaf. Then the first thing we do is to verify that state- 
ment, and I declare “o you that at the end of a year, prac- 
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tically every such statement made has to be modified ; 
simply in self-defense. 

Dr. Gotpstern: I don’t accept any parent’s statement 
as to whether a child is deaf or not. 

Mr. Bsorure: You are accepting a parent’s statement 
as to this child here. 

Dr. GotpstEIN: I said the child, when she first came to 
the school, could only hear the vowels. That was the only 
statement that I got, that had any practical bearing on 
this subject, and that to-day the child is hearing through 
her ears, ‘‘elap your hands,’’ and ‘‘ wash your face’’, and 
‘‘brush your hair’’ and that to my mind is a definite some- 
thing. I am not ready to define it. I can’t define it. 

Mr. Jones: The parents do not like to confess that their 
children are totally deaf. If they err at all, it is in favor 
of partial deafness. And if I were to receive an applica- 
tion stating a chi'd was totally deaf, I would feel that 
that was about a fact, because most of our parents are so 
hopeful, preserve so many signs of attention, that they say 
that deafness is partial. 

One more thing. At the convention last summer in 
Belleville, Dr. LaCrosse gave several lessons in acoustic 
work, and he stated again and again that there is no claim 
to inerease the amount of hearing, but only the use of it. 
You agree with that? 

Dr. Gotpsters: I don’t know what I agree with on the 
question of the amount of hearing; that is a very difficult 
question, Mr. Jones. I don’t know how to explain whether 
it is intensity, or whether that is an increase in capacity of 
hearing; I don’t know. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: We are beginning on our second 
deaf-blind child. Such a child presents interesting problems 
to me, that throw light both ways. We had brought to us 
last year a little deaf-blind boy I ‘had seen three years; and 
I could detect, on my first, second and third visit, no hear- 
ing. Now of course I have not decided where sense percep- 
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tion begins and hearing ends. There is a line there, dif- 
ficult to find; but so far as I could see, that child could not 
hear anything. To-day he is hearing vowels, and is getting 
sufficient hearing through his ear to enable him to distin- 
guish the vowel sounds, does it, right or wrong, does it 
well; and I believe that in another year’s time that boy will 
have generated, somehow or other, I don’t know how, suf- 
ficient hearing to enable him to take words and sentences. 
Now that I know as a fact, because I work with the boy my- 
self. We are stimulating him with everything we know 
how. 

Dr. Hatt: Then, Mr. Walker, your school can’t be a 
state school. 

Mr. W. L. WaLKer: We are getting our money from the 
state; I don’t know whether it is a state school or not. I 
thought it was a state school. Is there a joke in it? I 
would like to have it. I love a joke above everything eise. 

(Reba, another child, brought forward.) 

Dr. Gotpstern: I have no records to offer you of these 
children, at all. We make this kind of test for every child 
that comes into the school. I think that test puts us in a 
position where we don’t have to accept the parents’ state- 
ment whether the child is deaf, or partially deaf, or what- 
ever their qualifications indicate. That child is tested 
by every known functional test. Not only that, but we use 
all of the static tests, to indicate the static sense. We have 
two machines; we have a static labyrinth and an acoustic. 
We find in the congenitally deaf child the static labyrinth 
still functions. We use that as one means of differentia- 
ting the congenitally deafchild from the pathologically 
deaf child. Where the labyrinth is pretty well wiped out, 
both in static sense and in the auditory, and where the child 
can neither hear, nor respond to any of the tests we 
have made, the surrounding it with hot and cold water, and 
things of that kind, we know that the labyrinth is dead: 
that is the pathologically dead labyrinth. When we find a 
labyrinth that still functions statically, a labyrinth in 
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which the child still has a tendency to fall, and has vertigo, 
to one side or the other by the tests that are made for it, we 
know that the static sense is still alive, and pathologically 
the entire labyrinth cannot be destroyed. Now with that 
class of cases we expect to find remnants of hearing. And 
if somebody says that child is totally deaf, and we find a 
labyrinth that still has a static function, we are looking for 
the possibility of some hearing. Sometimes we wait for a 
year or two until we find it. 

Now, I think the whole otological profession is ready to 
cooperate with every school for the deaf, in trying to 
bring about a more minute test for every deaf child, so that 
you may have records that would be of more service to you 
than some that I have found in schools. If I make another 
statement, you will pitch me over into the pool. I shall 
venture to say that the records that you have of your deaf 
children are scientifically incomplete. 

Mr. Scorr: That is true. 

Dr. GoupsteIn: If you want help in that direction, the 
otological world is glad to give it to you if they know how. 
They can make a better test than the general physician ; 
they can make a better test than the family doctor, or than 
the average teacher. They ought to; they are working at 
it all the time. They ought to be in a position to furnish 
that for every child in your school. 

Mr. A. C. Mannina: One of the best otologists in Pitts- 
burgh has offered to give us all the time we want, to test 
every child in our school; and we are going to begin just as 
soon as I get home. 

Dr. GotpsteIn: Fine. I think that’s some of the work 
[ started with some of my confréres about twenty-five years 
ago, and they are just beginning to see daylight. 

(Boy with a cleft palate was brought forward.) 

Although this case is slightly off the beaten path of 
acoustics, it serves a definite purpose. 

(Tests with boy. ‘‘What is your name?’’ ‘‘Talk loud- 
ly’’, ete.) 
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I saw him just wandering around yesterday. Now, my 
criticisms are not an attempt at destruction, at all. I am 
trying to be constructive; and far be it from me to abuse 
my privilege as a guest in Dr Walker’s school, with his 
pupils. But I would say that if this boy’s parents can be 
induced to give their consent to have that palate sewed up, 
next summer during vacation time, or anytime when it 
doesn’t interfere with his work, you will get distinct speech 
out of that child, and he will save your teachers a great 
amount of unnecessary extra energy expended. You will 
find eases like that in every state school. Of course you 
may not find them all the time, but they are likely to occur 
in every state school. Now, I am willing to fight always 
for a principle, and I am willing to fight scientifically, but 
don’t catch me on a technicality of English. I don’t say 
you will find that in every state school but you can find it 
in any state school, if not to-day, ten years ago, or five years 
hence. 

Mr. Scorr: Cant you find them sometimes in a private 
school ? 

Dr. GoLtpsTEIN: Oh, I see where the shoe pinches. This 
happens to be a conference of superintendents of stat 
schools, and there aren’t but maybe one or two private 
schools represented. Alright, include the private schools. 
You won’t find them in mine, because every case is gone 
over as carefully as it is possible to go over such a case, 
from the otological, from the biological, sociological, and 
any other standpoint from which we can hope to build 
up that kind of ease. 

Mr. Scorr: They come to you? 

Dr. GoLpsTEIN: Yes; and we pitch in and fix them up, 
and save the energy of the superintendent and teachers. 
And I don’t know why that criticism isn’t a justifiable one. 
It is a fair one. 

Mr. Jones: We operated on one last summer and cured 
him. 
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Dr. Goutpsters: And don’t your teachers have much 
less trouble with him since he is cured? 

Mr. Jones: Surely. 

(The next child considered was a girl who had lost most 
of her hearing between the ages of 5 and 7.) 

Dr. GoupsteIn: What is your name? (The child: 
‘‘Winifred.’’) What is the color of your dress? (The 
child: ‘*‘White.’’) When are you going home? (The 
child: ‘‘This vaeation.’’) Talk a little louder. (The 
child: ‘‘This summer.’’) Were you in school this morn- 
ing? (The child: ‘‘Yes.’’) 

Now, what are you going to do with a child like that? 
That is a very big problem. I don’t know how susceptible 
this child is to improvement of what hearing she has. 
whether it is a type of deafness that can be developed by 
any kind of stimulation. But what is the future disposal 
of this kind of child? Should a child with that much 
speech, and with that much hearing where she ean get most 
of her training, the rest of her scholarship, through her 
ear at a distance of a foot, or foot and a half, even with one 
ear, should a child like that be in a school for the deaf? 

Dr. A. H. Waker: Her mother wrote me before send- 
ing her to school—she has only been in school since the 
holidays—that she had tried her for three years in the 
public schools. She is an exceptionally bright child, as 
vou will see ; but she had tried the child in school, the public 
school, for three years, and she had made no progress 
whatsoever. For that reason she desired to send her on 
to the state school for the deaf. I say she has no place in 
our school. She has, too, for the simple reason that if she 
is left at home she will grow up without an education. 
But with her coming to us, we are trying, as we do with all 
of our pupils, to improve her hearing in order that we may 
return her to the public school. Whether we are successful 
or not remains to be proven. 

Dr. GoupsTEIN: Well, she is certainly better off. 
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Mrs. Moore: May I ask a question? That is a scarlet 
fever case. Is there any probability of improving her hear- 
ing. 

Dr. Gotpstein: Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bray: Is there a possibility that her hearing is 
going to be worse instead of better, in the next ten years? 

Dr. Gotpstern: Not from scarlet fever and measles. 

Mr. Bray: In the state of Wisconsin we have to accept 
children who are so deaf they can’t go to school. If the 
school superintendent makes an application for the state 
institution to accept the child, we have to accept it. We 
try to improve the hearing as much as we can;. and those 
that we can send back to the public school, we do it. Some- 
times they are able to carry the work; if not, we do the best 
we can. 

Dr. GotpsteIn: Do you get any results where scarlet 
fever and measles are the cause? 

Mr. Bray: I haven’t seen any improvement in our cases 
since I have been head of the institution. 

Dr. GoutpsteIn: I suppose this child is considerably 
better off under Dr. Walker’s charge in the state school, 
than in a city school where she wouldn’t be given nearly 
as much attention as here. But in every large community 
they are now beginning to segregate from the large public 
school system the hard-of-hearing children, and putting 
them in classes of fifteen or sixteen in charge of a normal 
teacher with good articulation and a good resonant quality 
of voice, and giving them opportunity in the public schools. 

Mr. A. C. Manninea: In Pennsylvania, quite a few of 
the cities are taking children like that, putting them in 
classes ; they are teaching them speech-reading, and putting 
them back into the public schools, providing a place in the 
front row of the classes they were in before; and they are 
going along. The city of Pittsburgh is now considering 
just such a proposition. 

Dr. GoLpsTEIN: Making efficient lip-readers, and letting 
them get their education through lip-reading. But a sear- 
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let fever case like this will always be able to get that amount 
of hearing, at one foot range, and get her education through 
her hearing. 

President GARDNER: Then it is a question of demon- 
stration and not of method. 

Mrs. Moore: We have a little boy, that apparently did 
not hear through one year, and the next year heard. Also, 
the little boy who we thought was almost feeble-minded, 
and who has waked up to the normal through his hearing. 

Dr. GoLpsTEIN: There is another phase. We often hear, 
not only the family doctor, but some of the other types of 
specialists, get a word in once in a while in a school for the 
deaf. They walk along (as several of them did in my 
experience), and point out a child of seven or eight whc 
perhaps has a blank expression on his face, look at him, 
shake their heads and say ‘‘Pure moron; you will get about 
six months’ training out of that child, and then you are 
through.’’ I said, ‘‘You fellows want to go back and 
change your classification; that child is no more a moron 
than Iam. That child hasn’t been reached, yet. I don’t 
care how you reach him, in your schools for the deaf; with 
your finger spelling or signs or oral work, but if you once 
reach that child’s brain and wake it up, that child will 
develop into a normal person as far as the mental capacity 
is concerned, and your classification is wrong, your medical 
classification is wrong.’’ That is the type, I suppose, that 
this boy might have been classified under originally. He 
came with a sort of stupid expression on his face; and as 
his teaching work and scholarship developed, he looks like 
anything but a stupid child to-day. Does ‘he hear anything? 

Mrs. Moore: Yes. 

Dr. Goupsters: Alright. Now, that other little boy, 
Mrs. Moore; try him. 

(Tests by Miss Moore.) 

Dr. A. H. Wauker: Doctor, I’ll make an explanation in 
regard to that child. We worked on that boy for a whole 
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year, acoustically. We gave him up as a hopeless case with- 
out any hearing. The next fall, after the summer vacation, 
he returned to the school, and Mrs. Moore decided that it 
wasn’t worth while to give him any more time and attention 
along that line. Several months afterwards, in the oral 
class, his teacher came to Mrs. Moore and said ‘‘That boy 
hears.’’ Mrs. Moore then took up the acoustic method 
again with this boy, and we found out that during the in- 
terim he had developed some hearing. I don’t thnik the 
work the year before was responsible for that hearing; it is 
just one of these natural developments that we sometimes 
see in deaf children as they grow older, their hearing nat- 
urally becomes better. But the work that we have done on 
this boy has, of course, I feel improved him somewhat. A 
peculiar case. 

Dr. GoLpsTern: There is another phase. I don’t know 
whether this boy fits in that class, I wouldn’t say that, but 
it gives me the thought. I heard one of the gentlemen 
say yesterday that he uses serum vaccines and everything 
to protect his school. I think he is practically right. Our 
friend from Iowa probably wouldn’t have smallpox in 
his school to-day if every child had been vaccinated. But 
I want to say something about one new form of laboratory 
diagnosis that might be of interest to you. As you know, 
syphilis is the background of many of these supreme types, 
these serious types of deafness in children, congenital syph- 
ilis. In many of these cases, the blood examination will 
show a negative reaction. These same cases, tested by 
spinal puncture, that is, examination of the spinal fluid, 
may show a positive Wasserman; and after you put that 
child under treatment, you frequently get surprising re- 
sults. 

Mr. A. C. MANNING: We have done so. 

Dr. GoLpsteIn: Well, there is this explanation to be 
made for it: that evidently there is a hemorrhage, or 
something of that kind, into the labyrinth that you grad- 
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ually eradicate. A hemorrhage in a man’s brain, from an 
apoplectie stroke, may cause him to lose the use of his right 
arm and leg, and when that gradually clears up he gets 
the use of his arm and leg again. 

(A child, who was rated as totally deaf and to whom no 
acoustic training had been given, was brought forward.) 

You didn’t find any hearing with the harmonica, at all? 
He has no hearing of any kind? 

Mrs. Moore: I wouldn’t say he has no hearing of any 
kind, because he may hear loud sounds; he has no musica! 
hearing that we have been able to find. 

Dr. Goupstrrxn: No voice hearing of any kind? 

Mrs. Moore: No. 

(Tests by Dr. Goldstein. ) 

Dr. Goustery: Now, one of the teachers told you sh: 
worked on one of those children last year just to get ‘‘ah.’’ 
Don’t lose patience with them. If you don’t get it in 
month or two, (our custom is to try the children for six 
months), if you don’t get any response in six months, 
think von have earned the right to retire them to another 
class. Put sometimes you will work patiently with these 
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children for weeks and weeks without getting a response 
and then there will be an awakening. And in the # 
classifieation between two vowel sounds there may not be 
any results until they get a combination with a vowel 
sound and a consonant; and you are several steps ahead: 
or perhaps not until they get a sentence or a phrase. 

Mr. Bray: Did that boy hear you or read your lips? 

Dr. GoutpstTeIn: I shall try it again. 

Mr. Bray: Doctor, you can’t answer my question. 

Dr. GoupsterN: I was trying to get simply the tone 
impression to the boy here. 

Mr. Bray: Did he get it? 

Dr. GoupsteIN: I thought he did a while ago, there: 
but that is so inaceurate, I wouldn’t offer that. 
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Dr. Haru: You might try an experiment to get him up 
there and go through the motions, and not give any sound 
at all. 

(‘The boy agair. brought forward; silent tests by Dr. 
Goldstein. ) 

Dr. Go.pstein: Now I know this has been more or less 
desultory, and it’s a very difficult thing to offer this in 
any sequential way. But I have tried to bring up a few 
problems, just for thought, and I hope I may have suc- 
ceeded in one or two of them. If I have, I feel that it is 
worth further consideration by all of us. 

Experiments along untried or uncertain fields are some- 
times pretty shaky things to make. Again I wish to than’ 
Dr. Walker and his able corps for their help in permitting 
this demonstration to be given. I think I can say, that it 
is beautiful work that is being done here in acousties. I 
wish the work might be done in every school for the deaf, 
in every state school, as it is done in the Florida School. 

Dr. Hautu: Dr. Goldstein, do you use the instrument 
called the ‘‘audiometer’’ in any of your tests? 

Dr. GotpsTEIN: Yes; but we are studying that audiom- 
eter rather seriously. The American Otological Society 
has a committee appointed to go into this whole audiometer 
question. There are three of them very similar in construc- 
tion. 

Dr. Hauu: I believe all of us had a pamphlet from the 
Western Electric Company, advertising a certain type uf 
audiometer. That is the one I was referring to partic- 
ularly. 

Dr. GotpsTEIN: The one that is given the most serious 
investigation is by your own man in Washington, Professor 
Carl Seashore. And he is also working in conjunction with 
Dr. C. C. Bunch of the Iowa State University. They have 
developed another type of audiometer similar in character, 
but it still has some of the faults that we are trying to have 
eliminated. 
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Then there is one that is being shown in Chicago. These 
three instruments are modifications of the same attempt 
to make a normal graph of hearing, and then to deduce 
from that normal graph the amount of hearing that each 
person tested with this apparatus has. It is fairly well 
completed with the exception of the tone range. They 
haven’t got quite low enough, and they haven’t got quite 
high enough. We ean still get a larger range with our 
tuning forks and Galton whistles than we can with these 
audiometers. But I think in the next year or so we are 
going to have a completed instrument. 

I don’t know whether it is in my province to say any- 
thing about it, but there is another apparatus that has been 
sent down here, and that I am very anxious to try out on a 
few of these deaf children before I get away. I would 
like to make some observations with them myself. IT have 
never seen this apparatus before. I presume the president 
is going to make some mention of it. It is an application 
of sound vibration in varying intensity through some 
complicated electric devices, telephone receivers, amplifiers 
and microphone; and it will also convey musical sound 
and the voice. If you are interested, that machine is out 
in the other room; and if the children can stay for a few 
minutes when the session is over, I would like to try that 
and see what is going to happen. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I think, before we leave Dr. 
Goldstein’s part of the program, it is just to say that we 
fully appreciate the difficult conditions under which he 
made the demonstration, taking children that he has had no 
acquaintanec with, and instruments that the children per- 
haps were not familiar with, and ail. We do not expect 
too much Any one who has visited Dr. Goldstein’s schoc] 
will fully know where he got the courage to come here 
under these circumstances and conduct this demonsiration. 
He nas a wonderful school, and is doiag a wonderful work 
#ong this line; and any teacher or superintendent visiting 
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-here would Le glad to appropriate just what he is doing 
if the money with which to do so were available. <As far 
«3s I am eoncerned, I don’t want him to feel that he is an 
iterloper or a radical, because I do not fe2l that way. He 
has earned his spurs, and I am sure »very superintendent 
here welcomes him as a part of this organization. 

Dr. A. H. Watker: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
to this Conference that I do not agree with my good friend, 
Dr. Goldstein, in all that he says. But I want to say this, 
that I am very glad that Dr. Goldstein is here. I am glad 
now that Dr. Goldstein was at the Columbus meeting, al- 
though at that time I confess that I had a wrong concep- 
tion of Dr. Goldstein and the work which he is trying to 
solve and to present to educators of the deaf. I felt at the 
Columbus meeting, that Dr. Goldstein was really more than 
a radical. But in that great exhuberance of spirit and 
enthusiasm over the thing he has worked on for all these 
vears, he sometimes makes statements that I do not accept. 
There will perhaps come many a time that I shall agree 
to disagree with Dr. Goldstein, but I say to you members 
of the profession, I wish that God would give us about 
half a dozen more eranks like Dr. Goldstein. 

President GARDNER: If the Conference will hear a word 
from me, I would say, with Dr. Walker, that I think since 
the Indianapolis, and even sinee the Ohio, Conference, Dr. 
Walker recognizes himself as having grown. I recognize 
the same fact—and I want to say with double emphasis— 
that I recognize that same fact with Dr. Goldstein since 
those days. So I think we are nearer to meeting on a 
common ground than we ever were before. 

I am sure I never heard any one make a more distinctly 
clear exposition of the reason why I have a combined system 
school than Dr. Goldstein made to-night there on the plat- 
form, when he said of one child, ‘‘Get it; you must get 
it some way; sign language if you have to.’’ That is pre- 
cisely what I have been doing for thirty years. Now Dr. 
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Goldstein, a few years ago, used to confuse the terms ‘‘sign 
language,’’ and ‘‘combined system,’’ always, when he 
talked to me. He doesn’t do that any more; so that is why 
I say Dr. Goldstein’s ideas have grown to realize more 
what we really mean when we say ‘‘combined school.’’ 
This child isn’t an isolated case. If that were a case of 
one in a thousand, there would still be a reason for 
combining means whereby you can reach that child in one 
thousand. But he isn’t. He is one in perhaps a hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred; and that is the reason why a 
combined system school is necessary, a combined method 
of reaching the child. 

Now my opinion of that combined method always has 
differed from Dr. Goldstein’s expressed ideas in the years 
gone by. But as he expressed it to-night, here on this plat- 
form, I am in entire accord with him. That is precisely 
what I mean. I would not go to the sign language unless 
I had to. I have always ‘had to, and so long as I do have 
to I am going to continue, because these children who have 
to be reached in that way have just the same right to be 
reached as this little girl who could hear him at five feet 
away, just the same right. That is why I am making an 
attempt to reach all those children. 

Now when you get it, when you have gotten it, when 
you get him going, if you can put him into your pure oral 
work, I would agree with Dr. Goldstein there. If you can 
do it, and he can hold it, do it. But suppose you can’t 
do it? I agree with Dr. Goldstein, again—give him what 
he has to have. 

I think that is a very fine exposition of the situation, and 
I am glad to hear Dr. Goldstein make it. Every time we 
come together and talk things over, we are getting nearer 
and nearer to the same definition of things. I have seen 
many times in these conferences long, acrimonious quarrels 
arise because two or more started a controversy, from dif- 
ferent points of view, with different interpretations of the 
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English words used. I don’t want to say any more; I 
didn’t want to say that. 

Dr. GoupstemIn: Mr. President, since you didn’t want 
to say that, what did you want to say? Now this is all 
very beautiful. When I spoke of that child, if you can’t 
reach him by acoustic work, give him his training by any 
method that you can reach him. I meant you, in your 
way; and you, in your way, and I in my way. Don’t mis- 
understand that I advocate the sign method under any 
circumstances whatever. 

President GARDNER: You can’t take it back, Doctor. 
You said it once. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Chefoo School.—The report, for the year 1923, of the 
Charles Rogers Mills Memorial School for the Deaf, at 
Chefoo, China, comes enlivened with attractive pictures 
and replete with interesting information concerning the 
progress of the school. This completes the first year of 
the principalship of Miss A. E. Carter. Assisting the 
latter is a native staff of eight instructors and a teacher of 
industries for the girls. Carpentry and basketry constitute 
the trades instruction for the boys. 

The school attendance is best described in the following 
paragraph from the report: 


During the year forty-six pupils were enrolled—thirty-two boys 
and fourteen girls. Ten new admissions covered the vacancies made 
by eight children who did not return in the autumn. The grand- 
mother of one girl would not allow her to unbind her feet so she was 
kept at home. A boy of fourteen, who had been in school five years, 
was kept at home to be married. Three of the older boys were taken 
out of school to begin earning their own living. Two big girls did 
not return as their help was needed in caring for the younger members 
of their families. The other child was reported to have learned so 
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much in one year that his family think he can now attend a school 
for hearing children! 


The summary concludes with a few facts that make clear 
both the need of the school and the necessity of increased 
support for it. 


There are thousands of little d2af children in China. Only about 
one hundred are in schools. 

There are only siz schools for the deaf in the whole of China and 
these are small owing to lack of funds and workers. 

The deaf form the only class in the world which must be taught in 
special schools in order to understand the Christian reli-vion. 

Graduates from the Chefoo School are earning from $6.00 to $25.00 
per month. Twelve are employed in the Commercial Press Ltd., 
Shanghai; four are teaching. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church par- 
tially supports the Chefoo School. 

The management needs $5,000.00 extra yearly. This must be raised 
by special gifts. 

More gifts are needed for the Endowment Fund. I you are inter- 
ested, write to Dr. Arthur J. Brown, China Secretary of the Board, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Gifts may be sent direct to the school by cheque made out to 
Treasurer, School for the Deaf, or to Mr. Dwight H. Day. Treasurer, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Ask him for a yellow order to 
send to us. 

It costs $60.00 a year to support a pupil. Send money in drafts 
on New York, or London, or International Money Orders; don’t 
change into silver. 


Kansas School.—The following statement in a recent 
issue of the Kansas Star announces a significant change in 
the policy of this school. 

We have, after considerable discussion, added another year to our 
course of study. Instead of giving eleven years of instruction as here- 
tofore, there will be, beginning in the fall of 1924, a twelve-year 
course. The present senior class will graduate this coming June, but 
will have the privilege of returning next fall and taking a post- 
graduate course. 

Such a move was decided upon only after a careful and thorough 
investigation had been made in the upper grades, where congestion in 
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studies was undeniably true. It was evident that the pupils could 
not do themselves justice with so many studies and that the teachers 
were unable to make the progress that otherwise could be accom- 
plished. 

Certainly there is no reason for trying to complete twelve years’ 
work in eleven years. Instead of rushing the children through school, 
we have decided to give them that which they need most—a thorough 


edueation which we believe they will ultimately appreciate. 


Michigan School——A new motion-picture machine, put 
up and sold by the National Society of Visual Education, 
has been bovght for use in Brown Hall, the main school 
building. It will be used in classes of geography, history, 
science and reading. For this work, 2,500 pictures have 
been purchased. This machine is simple in construction 
and ean be easily operated by any teacher. 

Two new additions have also been made to the equip- 
ment of the cabinet shop—a modern electrically driven 
Oliver Disk Sander with motor attached, and a new wood 
trimmer to be operated by hand. This machinery has been 
greatly needed in bringing the cabinet shop to a more up-to- 
date standard. 


Minnesota School_—Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, formerly 
superintendent of the Kansas School, and at present prin- 
cipal in the Kentucky School, has been appointed to the 
superintendency of this school to succeed the late Dr. James 
N. Tate. To this fertile field for constructive endeavor 
Mr. Stevenson brings qualities of training and purpose 
that promise the continuation of the successful achieve- 
ment of his distinguished predecessor. 
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A Prayer—We place here, for special emphasis, the 
beautiful sentiment pronounced by Dr. Barton B. Bigler, 
of the Flagler Memorial Presbyterian Church, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., in invoking the Divine Blessing at the opening 
session of the Twelfth Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who in Thy great mercy hath 
put in the minds and the hearts of Thy people to establish schools 
for all classes of citizens in our land, including those who are deaf 
and blind, we pray Thee that Thou wouldst now send Thy blessing 
upon this opening session of the Twelfth Conference of Superintend- 
ents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. Grant unto 
them, we beseech Thee, a new sense of their opportunities and their 
privileges, to do a large service. Direct and govern them in all their 
sessions, by Thy spirit. Inspire them with a hearty love and with a 
true devotion to their great work. Guide them and help them te 
adopt such measures as shall better prepare them for a larger min- 
istry in the service of Thy Kingdom, throuzh Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


‘‘How to Talk to the Deaf.’’—We acknowledge, with 
thanks, receipt of a copy of ‘‘How to Talk to the Deaf,’’ 
an illustrated textbook of signs, by the Rev. D. D. Higgins. 
The vocabulary, arranged in alphabetical order, comprises 
a selection of practically all the signs commonly used by 
deaf persons. The illustrations are clear and the explan- 
ations accompanying them are given in simple, under- 
standable language. An added feature of the book is a 
glossary containing (1) a list of signs that are combina- 
tions of other signs, and (2) a special index to synonyms 
and antonyms described among the illustrations. On the 
whole, the book shows careful construction and should 


- prove a useful contribution in its field. Information re- 


garding this work can be obtained from the author, 118 
N. Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Information Concerning the Deaf nm Great Britain —A 
revised edition of ‘‘The Deaf,’’ a handbook containing data 
relating to the deaf of Great Britain has just been issued, 
under date of 1924, by the National Bureau for Promoting 
the General Welfare of the Deaf. This is a compact 
manual of 92 pages, sensibly arranged and well printed, 
pointing out in succinct form the important features of 
the work for the deaf in the British Isles. It contains a 
summary of the Acts of Parliament that affect the deaf, 
gives the available statistics regarding occupations of the 
deaf, and includes a brief discussion by Dr. J. Kerr Love 
on the subject of prevention of deafness. Facts regarding 
provision for the education of the deaf, including the train- 
ing of teachers, take up a large part of the booklet. Other 
timely matters referred to are after-care committees, mis- 
sions for the deaf, homes, ear and throat hospitals, aids to 
hearing, emigration, employers’ liability insurance, na- 
tional health insurance, technical training after the age of 
16, the blind-deaf, and the mentally defective deaf. The 
price of the handbook is one shilling, net, and can be ob- 
tained by addressing the National Bureau, 104 High Hol- 
born, London, W. C. 1. 


Patriotism of a Deaf-Mute—The March, 1924, Bulletin 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin publishes the 
following letter, dated at Menasha, Wis., July 8, 1862, and 
addressed to Secretary W. H. Seward, Washington. It 
was discovered among the Civil War papers in the State 
Historical Library at Madison, Wis. 


I am a graduate of the Deaf and Dumb Institution of the Empire 
State. My fellow mutes have been desirous of being represented in 
this conflict for the Union. In 1861 I addressed the War Department 
at length on the subject setting forth what they could do but obtained 
no reply. There are many things they could do, and Gen. P. M. 
Wetmore of New York in a letter to me gave it as his opinion that 
® company or battalion of mutes could be made serviceable in a 
variety of ways and urged me to push the matter ahead and get their 
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services accepted. I tried my best last summer. I have just ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of War avain tendering our serv- 
iees, and would ask your codperation as an old and loved friend of 
my class. There is no telling what we can do until we tried. We 
ean be formed into an ambulance corps—or be attached to batteries, 
or form a battery company by ourselves, or be placed to defend 
positions or detailed to guard trains, ete.—and various other services. 

I have given the subject much consideration and the more I think 
of it, the more I am convinced of the practicability of making deaf- 
mutes serviceable and those better able to judge of the matter who 
have had my plans ete. communicated to them express strong opinion 
in favor of the whole thing— 

Can we not expect some aid from you in obtaining the acceptance 
of a company of 100 or 200 deaf-mutes for military service, by the 
War Department? 

Very Respy., Your Obt. Servt., Edgar P. Morehouse. 


Deaf Artists—Two eminent artists, both deaf men, have 
of late been the subject of favorable comment in art circles. 
A special news item appearing in the Washington Post, 
January 6, 1924, told something of the career of one of 
them, Humphrey Moore. 

Sixty years an artist and still hard at it, with achievements behind 
him that ean be equaled by few. Such is the record of Humphrey 
Moore, 80-year-old American artist, who lives at 75 Rue de Cour- 
celles, Paris. Although a deaf-mute from the age of 3, he has had a 
full career, and has painted his name in bold letters with the best of 
his contemporaries. Endowed with a sense of humor and a genius 
for work, he never really has been a mute, for his brush is his voice. 

Mr. Moore loves color and life. The world has been his workshop, 
and now, in return, he has the world in his studio. An immense room, 
hung with sixteenth century Flemish tapestries, it holds glimpses of 
all lands. It is a sumptuous salon for his canvases, the painted 
story of his travels, which he will not exhibit elsewhere. 

Here are hung the exquisite portraits of Anglo-Saxon children 
which prove him a worthy descendant of Ozelis Humphrey, the 
famous miniature painter, a collection of 65 of whose works is now 
owned by J. Pierpont Morgan. Here are the brilliant Spanish dancer 
ef the Alhambra, the languorous Italian beauty and the idyllie 
shepherd’s boy. Here also is a terribly realistic study of a desert 
saint, sharpening his sword in preparation for a religious war. And, 
best of all, hidden from the casual eye by a magnificent Oriental 
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sereen, is the artist’s pet, his Japanese collection—vignettes of the 
Japan of 1880, gems possessing the gorgeous coloring of Fortuay 
and the detail of Meissenier. ; 


Cadwallader L. Washburn, a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, is another whose accomplishments have raised him 
to a position of prominence as an artist. Mr. Washburn 
gave an exhibit of some of his works at the Arts Club of 
Washington, D. C., from February 22 to March 7. Com- 
menting in review, the art critic of the Washington 
Evening Star had this to say: 


There is no more interesting personality in the field of American art 
to-day than that of Cadwallader L. Washburn, a collection of whose 
dry points is now on exhibition in the library of the Arts Club. Mr. 
Washburn has traveled extensively; in fact, he travels continuously 
and delights in exploring remote and little known lands. Some years 
ago he spent considerable time in Siam and penetrated many parts 
of the country that had rarely, if ever, been visited by other than 
natives. He was in Japan during the war, and went from there to 
Siberia, where he did excellent service as a despatch carrier and as 
foreign correspondent for some of the leading newspapers. He has 
lately been in the South Sea Islands, and with his dog, his constant 
companion, made a trip of over four hundred miles in a canoe, ex- 
periencing shipwreck and having all sorts of thrilling adventures. 
A series of the etchings included in this exhibition was done in Mexico 
City and represents various phases of the bullfights. But above and 
beyond all this, Cadwallader L. Washburn is a sincere and a gifted 
artist, his work has exquisite quality and is keenly artistic. Some of 
his etchings of buildings have a beauty which is as elusive as a dream. 
They are invariably reticent expressions, reflecting a sensitive, re- 
tiring impressionable nature. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’”’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpDITH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. 

HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘“STORY READER No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hamu- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KEtLoae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘“‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
“ Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY ’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 

‘*‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. Evetyn WI..Loucusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Grace M. Beartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 

‘*AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GILKINSON, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DEMorte, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UPHAM 

Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth ; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 

Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Price, 

$1.00. 

The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 

SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, BOOK I (Revised)— 
Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
NATURE FACTS (Revised)— 
Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents. 
LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents. 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH FOR PupILs IN ScHoois FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor_. 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades__ 60¢ 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JoHN DuTTON WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-readnig, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Coloadol 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALB BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 


Fully illustrated; 75c¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, February, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrtrorp, Conn. 
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Attractive Textbooks for 
Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
By 
Gertrude W. Croker 


Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 
Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 Send orders to 


Miss M. E. Pratt 
Public School 47, 
225 East 23d St., 
New York City 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Book I, 
Books IT and ITI, 75c. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Price, $2.50 Net 
Order from 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Colorado Springs Colorado 
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